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THE PASSIONATE 
SPECTATOR 



Usual people marry for everything else in the 
world but love. I am a usual person. Samuel 
Stone waltzed into my life at Sweet Brier, White 
Sulphur Springs, in a tight-fitting evening suit that 
gave him a figure. 

Mornings he flourished in well-made flannels; 
afternoons he strutted in innumerable hair-line 
trousers, black coats in varying degrees of cutaway- 
ness, and amazing hosiery. 

His eyes were a bit pinched together, and his 
under-lip had lost its puckering string, but alto- 
gether he passed for what any designing matron 
would have called a " sweet fellow." 

Having a social consciousness that demanded a 
modernization of his mother *s ideas, he dropped the 
Sam and named himself Uel even on visiting cards. 

Our auras bumped in the good old days when the 
autographs of Mary Johnston, the Roger Pryors, 
and the Hays gave tone to the register of the Sweet 
Brier Hotel. Life was very gay and waited upon. 

7 
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There were six hundred guests and six hundred and 
one " darkies " in attendance. It was quite impos- 
sible to reach the drinking fountain in the hall with- 
out having a black hand present one with a minia- 
ture napkin. Daily I was in expectation of a black 
apparition who would mellifluently offer to save me 
the trouble of breathing. What precious old 
" darkies " ! Adoring slaves, seemingly unaware 
that Lincoln had ever signed that scrap of paper. 

Uers proposal to me was accepted by my mother, 
and I was kissed and given a ring without the slight- 
est interference on my part. 

Over the dull grayness that enveloped my ap- 
proaching marriage himg one cloud of glory. I 
would live in Chicago, and Chicago meant darling 
Aunt Caroline. 

Aunt Caroline was my father's sweet sister. Her 
fleeting visits to us in the South were the only high- 
lights through all our lives. What a woman, and 
what a mother! She came with her troop of little 
ones and sun-swept the very air in which we 
dreamed. We flew to her when she entered our 
front gate and clung about her skirts until Uncle 
came and took her back with him. Is it any wonder 
he could not live long without her? 

Such kisses were ours and such hugs ! We but- 
toned her boots; we skipped on mysterious little 
errands ; we wound our dun lives about in the bril- 
liance of her ! Precious Aunt Caroline ! 
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Always within her lived peace and beauty and 
happiness. She never hurried, she never scolded — 
she could answer the hardest questions that were in a 
child's world. When that whole golden family was 
in our house at one time, I could scarcely breathe for 
rapture. I knew in my heart that Jesus' mother 
must have been like Aunt Caroline. 




II 

Uel gave me a five-hundred-dollar dance — a 
lovely custom at Sweet Brier — and the engagement 
was announced. Each chaperon received a little 
diamond buckle. This doesn't in the least mean 
that Uel was rich. He made about seven thousand 
dollars a year in some sort of publishing business. 
I think it was a little shady — printing without the 
right to do so, pirating, I think they called it. But 
who cares how anybody gets his money? Certainly 
I wasn't the slightest bit interested in what Uel did 
or how he did it. 

Fd like to explain about my mother, though the 
use of all the adjectives between the covers of Web- 
ster's unabridged would not adequately describe her. 
When I visualize her dreamily, I get the impression 
of a large friendly bosom and rounded, soft arms 
where one should have found refuge and comfort. 
But one never did; one always fled them as far as 
possible to weep out one's heart alone. 

My mother was a devil, and yet when I try to 
remember one single devilish thing she did I cannot. 
She must have been a negative devil. The kind of 
devil that could rock all day, humming " Flirty 
Little Gerty " and hemming linen napkins while 
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Titanics gurgled down to bottomless seas. Nothing 
ever invaded her solid, concrete complacency. 
Often, as a little girl, great rivers of tears welled 
up in my eyes when I thought of her. My sympa- 
thies were squandered — she was the only happy 
member of our family. 

How marvelously stupid her brain was! I say 
marvelous because it really arouses bewilderment 
to account for anything so dull. Often in a frantic 
effort to make her understand I screamed at her with 
such fury that my brain throbbed agonizingly for 
three days thereafter. Though my brain might 
throb and my throat split as well, mother's chair 
would rock evenly, no stitch in her napkin deviate 
from its little neighbor, and " Flirty Little Gerty " 
would continue without a break. 

Good heavens ! what became of all those napkins 
that she hemmed ? 

There was only one other thing in life that really 
interested her besides rocking and hemming and 
" Flirty Little Gerty," and that was a bed. 

Sometimes, huddled up in the night, troubled and 
half asleep, I'd dream of resting in her arms. Then 
I would wake up in cold terror, and hide my head 
under the pillow. 

When I confided a deep sorrow to her as one will 
when one has no other mother, she would show her 
sympathy by asking, straight through what I was 
trying to say, if I had hung up my coat properly. 
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The struggle to reach her was useless — she had 
nothing to reach. 

And her mania for cleaning ! There was a morn- 
ing dust-rag of black cheesecloth; an afternoon dust- 
rag of red cheesecloth; an evening dust-rag of white 
cheesecloth, all hemmed by hand! As wee babies, 
my sister and I were so afraid of her that we crawled 
up the steps balancing ourselves on the backs of our 
hands for fear of getting the palms dirty. Once 
father, poor dear, went to the window to empty a 
glass of water, and throwing his hand out, shivered 
the pane to bits. The glass was so immaculate he 
thought the window was open. 

The arrangement of one's own room is a matter 
of personal feeling, and yet nothing that I could 
do or say ever made my mother understand this. 
Each morning while I was breakfasting, she armed 
herself with chalk and a chamois skin, descended 
upon my dressing-table, battled fiercely with the' sil- 
ver, and then left it in horrid stiff array like a com- 
pany of dead soldiers. My screaming protests made 
not the slightest impression. She'd back out of the 
room, mumbling, " Well, Fm not artistic, thank 
God, but Fm clean ! '' This particular scene took 
place three hundred and sixty-five times each ordi- 
nary year, and three hundred and sixty-six times 
each leap year. 

After she had driven my sweet, docile father to 
his grave she came to Chicago to live. This was 
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just before my first baby was bom. I was lying in 
the hospital with the fear of death in my heart, and 
in the weakness of that fear I cried out for her. 
The nurse telephoned, but mother answered that she 
could not be interrupted — she was hemming win- 
dow ciutains. 

Is it any wonder that when the undertaker poked 
her into her grave, I actually rejoiced at the great 
weight of earth that was to shut her out of my 
world forever ? 
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III 



For eight years after my marriage I slept soundly. 
Of course I walked and talked, ate, entertained, bore 
three babies, and nursed them in the old-fashioned 
way — but nevertheless I slept. 

I thought I was happy because — well, oughtn't 
married people to be happy? I went to bed with 
the sun, arose with the chirp of the youngest baby, 
au.d wore my husband's mackintosh to market. 

That doesn't in the least mean that I didn't care 
how-1 looked. It means only that being a thor- 
oughly good married woman I didn't care how I 
looked uiltil after the sun had reached its meridian. 
Then I \vore an expensive tailored suit. Each win- 
ter my wardrobe acquired a new evening gown that 
accompanied my husband to the Opening and May 
Balls at our social club. In between these two main 
functions I was either going to have a baby, or 
having a baby, or getting over having a baby. 

Uel gave me nice diamonds and sterling silver 
that were safeguarded in a vault at The First Na- 
tional Bank. I earnestly believed that was where 
such things belonged. On certain dates they 
emerged like the ground-hog, cast their shadows on 
my table and on my bosom, then slunk back into 
their holes again. 

14 
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Now I make myself lovely all the time, for I 
have learned that Nature doesn't dress up just for 
Sunday ! 

How simple I was in those lusterless days! 
Everything that I had been taught, I believed. All 
the fetiches and sentimentalities were my little 
household gods. When people were married, I 
never doubted them. When they were unmarried, 
I was convinced that they must bend every energy 
toward reaching that particular notch in the pattern 
of life. Bachelors and old maids I viewed with 
the deepest pity. Loyalty to my husband was based 
upon the belief that all married people were loyal. 
I bore babies because I didn't know how not to bear 
babies. I was dutiful because — well, because — 
weren't all women dutiful? I certainly took for 
granted they were. 

Bourgeois young ladies practice the piano before 
marriage and neglect it forever after. I was a 
bourgeois young lady. From the time of my be- 
trothal until after the birth of my third baby I had 
not touched the keys. One day there came a pound- 
ing on my conscience. I lifted the ebony lid and 
struggled to remember something out of all those 
years of labor. Nothing came. My fingers were 
stiff, technique gone. On my own account really I 
did not care, but suddenly there was a look of such 
tragedy in the eyes of my little daughter that I 
knelt down and pressed her to my heart. 
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"Do you want mother to play?" I asked, and 
she nodded her head. 

" Do you want mother to play as pretty as 
pretty ? " 

She nodded again, and hugging me tight with her 
little arms, gave my cheek a round moon kiss. 

" Very well then, my lamb, mother'U take lessons 
again." 

It was those lessons that awakened me from my 
eight years' sleep. Of course, ordinary music les- 
sons are narcotizing, but ordinary music lessons 
taught by the society professor of Chicago are quite 
likely to have the opposite effect. 

Just here I want to say that these confessions are 
not made from my death-bed. I fear no man, nor 
am I struggling to placate God. I am radiant with 
life and rich in truth, and a woman rich in truth 
longs to be the first to speak it out just as a woman 
rich in dollars startles the Avenue with a flowered 
hat when snow is still on the ground, and her 
stupider sisters go dingily on in steamed-up shabby 
velvets. In a few — oh, such a very few years 
from now — my flaming truths will be staler than 
last week's pastry, and all women, even the 
bedraggledest ones, will learn that in January there 
is a hidden June. 

If I were a writer I might whip your blood with 
explosive rhetoric ; I might thrill you with a breath 
of the lavender dawn that creeps up to my window- 
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siU and filters in mist wings through my curtains, 
but I am just an ordinary person, a woman — a 
good woman — and what have mist wings to do 
with the truths that lie hidden in the secret places 
of my heart? I want to lay it bare, that the seas 
of other women's lives may be better charted. I 
want to tell of men, and just now of this man who 
rocked the great silent bell in my soul. 

He was the ugliest creature that ever humiliated 
the Creator with His handicraft. His unmatched 
eyes and pock-marked face were a positive shock, 
but I steadied myself the first time I saw him, re- 
membering that a music teacher is a music teacher 
and not a man to be judged by human standards. 

In a jumbled, uncomprehending fashion, there 
floated about in my brain bits of gossip linking him 
and certain society women of Chicago. They 
flirted, or he flirted, or they came for lessons and 
remained to have him hold their hands, and for this 
their husbands paid enormous bills. 

The moment I saw him I knew that all such 
mysterious gossip was untrue. No woman, not 
even the meanest on earth, could practice so deep a 
cruelty as to make her husband pay for a caress 
from such a comic valentine. 

His manner was stiff and professional. We made 
our business arrangements and he bowed me out of 
the door. On the following day I went back for my 
first lesson. It was in that huge, semi-lighted room 
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that I learned everything but music — that I went 
to school and was educated all over again. In the 
shadows of his picture-crowded walls I came to 
realize that homely people, if they proceeded scien- 
tifically, could develop charm in inverse ratio to their 
looks. 

Professor Kremer was the first man to talk per- 
sonalities with me after my marriage. I thought 
personalities were for single people. He perplexed 
me by saying in one breath that he was ultra-conven- 
tional, that he hated his wife, that he was sure his 
only child was an accident, and that he adored me. 

Mrs. Kremer did look like a rusty nut-cracker, 
and was always inconsiderately near when he wished 
her in the South Seas. She had been his father's 
choice. Perhaps it is true that sympathy is awak- 
ened before love develops. At any rate I sympa- 
thized with him early in our acquaintance. 

Always I had known that my eyes were blue, but 
not that they were passionate violets until he told 
me. I knew that my hair was blond, but I had no 
idea that it was sun-kissed. I thought I was happily 
married until he assured me I was not. Looking 
back over those eight years of my sleeping sickness, 
I am forced to confess that no one ever talked to 
me about anything more complicated than junket. I 
think I'm rather grateful to Professor Kremer for 
changing the subject. After all, it doesn't really 
matter that he awakened me. If it hadn't been Pro- 
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fessor Kremer, it would have been somebody else. 
People don't sleep forever and ever and ever. 

After my awakening, Uel's mackintosh was never 
worn to market again, and all the days between 
my lessons were spent in an agony of restlessness. 
I adored that homely face and loved my reflection 
in his unmatched eyes — one was brown and one 
was blue, and that made two lovers out of him. He 
was the very charmingest man I had ever known, 
but after all I hadn't known very many, and hadn't 
talked alone with any since I'd promised to love, 
honor, and obey Samuel Stone. 

Good, virtuous married women with families and 
responsibilities do not go in search of Professors 
Kremer. They are merely bored with everything 
in life, and Professors Kremer happen along. 

Puritanical by nature, the deceptions I had to 
practice began to wear me down. I grew nervous 
and irritable. Tragedy wrapped me about. I could 
not endure my four walls or the care of my children. 
What were we to do? If we really cared for each 
other, then there must be divorces and remarriage. 
Constantly I insisted upon talking things over with 
him, and he as constantly insisted that there was 
nothing to talk over. One day, too utterly hopeless 
and miserable to await the proper hour for my les- 
son, I slipped into his waiting-room with the faint 
hope of seeing him for a moment. 

For one hour and a half I sat digging my finger- 
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nails into my palms. Finally there ertierged from 
that Blue Beard's chamber of his the young daugh- 
ter of a very dear friend of mine. She had been 
weeping and her face was terrible to see. I rushed 
up and put my arms about her. Professor Kremer 
scowled at me and said, " Your lesson is not until 
to-morrow.'' 

I mumbled something, and he pushed us rather 
ungently out through the front door. 

Like a little child she clung to me sobbing. She 
was a little child. 

Together we went to the nearest park and sat 
down. She was the first tarnished virgin with whom 
I had ever come in contact, and I was riotously 
shocked — I was aghast. Of course there must 
be physicians that could be relied upon — but could 
they be relied upon? Across my muddled brain 
went processions of death, and a coroner, and the 
morgue. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that she must have 
asked Professor Kremer to advise her and been re- 
fused. Though I was repelled to think that she 
had not invited God and the Church to the ceremony 
instead, I held her close and whispered, " He must 
marry you. TU see that he does." 

*' He cannot," she sobbed. 

" Why? " I asked suddenly. " Who is he? " 

" Professor Kremer." 



IV 

Like the hot breath of a furious god, the flame of 
infantile paralysis swept the world and took my 
three babies. 

Ghosts of silent people stared at me as I twined 
golden curls about my finger for the last time and 
arranged little pink-and-blue ribbons on filmy party 
dresses. 

Ghosts of silent people didn't know that my brain 
had oozed away in molten vapor and left my skull 
empty — very large and heavy- feeling, but empty. 

Three little white bodies with the roses faded out 
of them; three little white coflin-beds lowered into 
the earth on that same relentless day that Isa- 
dora Duncan's children went down in the Seine. 
Isadora! Isadora! beautiful mother-woman, I 
stretched out my arms to you ! I called to you ! I 
called to you ! 

In all those blackened months that followed they 
told me that you, too, were lying very still with 
silent nurses going in and out of the shadows. O 
Isadora, maybe if your cot had been near to mine, 
our fingers touching, we might somehow have healed 
each other! How would you ever dance again, 

21 
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lovely Isadora, and how would I ever go about 
again being a usual person ? 

Those nurses rubbed us and fed us and worked 
their thumbs up and down our lifeless spines — 
didn't you sometimes smile, lovely Isadora, at their 
trying to reach the wounded places in our hearts? 

No man could ever understand — no childless 
woman either — only we of the army that tears its 
body to bring them here. 

My father's sweet sister. Aunt Caroline, with all 
her mother experience, came nearest. Always when 
I brushed the clouds back from my forehead she 
seemed to be waiting by my side. Slowly a mad 
fear took hold of me, a fear that she was waiting for 
my confession. Time and time again, I raised my- 
self on my elbow and struggled to tell her about 
Professor Kremer, but I could not. She was so 
holy and shining, with her halo of golden hair and 
her charming body poised with inner peace. I could 
not face the reproach of the purest mother figure in I 

the whole universe, so the horror of that man and i 

the baseness of myself lay smoldering like a red- \ 

gray coal in my empty skull. 

But at last, Isadora Duncan, we arose, you and i 

I, and went out of those darkened rooms; arose and *- 

went out of them with a purpose; I at least, deter- I 

mined to question the blazing why of things. 

If my babies had gone away without that man j 

happening to me, then surely I would have had three I 

i 
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more in their beloved places. But that man ! What 
a tortured question mark he made of my simple 
world! What right had I to bring more baby- 
flowers to blossom, I, a married woman who had 
kissed and been kissed by a man other than her 
husband ? Was I alone in my transgression, or did 
others of my kind wear the brand on their hearts? 
Every woman who crossed my path I watched. 
I searched their hearts and looked deep into their 
eyes for the lasting reflection of shame. And the 
men who came to see my husband — were they but 
masquerading brothers of Professor Kremer? I 
would find out. Not a syllable dropped from their 
lips that I did not snatch up and turn over in the 
hope of discovering its darker side. And dragging 
at my withered soul, all day and all night, was the 
leaden fear that God had taken my little ones to 
punish me. 

My husband was silent and broken-hearted as 
men are over the loss of their children — but not as 
women are. His lower lip grew looser, his eyes not 
so clear as they had been, but with all he went about 
bravely pirating editions and bringing me more and 
more money, which I hadn't the slightest desire to 
spend. 

One evening I walked out with him for the first 
time in a year, and awkwardly pressing my hand 
he mumbled something about my having another 
baby. The world went black and my body trembled 
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from the shock. What were the people of the earth 

coming to if a strange man could, with just a slight 

show of embarrassment, ask a woman who had never 

seen him before to bear him a baby? And yet as 

I looked at him out of the tail of my eye, there came 

the realization that I had seen him before. There i 

was something familiar in the loose under-lip and ' 

the flabby jowls, in the short nose with its uneven v 

nostrils, and the pin-point, pushed-together eyes. 

" Pig-face ! '* I said to myself. " Pig-face ! " And 

then, slowly, understanding came and I smiled. 

Why, of course, I had met him before — he was the f 

man with the hair-line trousers that had nearly 

danced me to death at Sweet Brier a long time ago ; 

but certainly there was no reason why he should 

We went leisurely back along Sheridan Road and 
in through my own front gate. At the very door 
he made a funny little gesture as he flipped back his 
coat and dived for his keys. I remembered having 
seen him do it before — a thousand times before — t 

a million times before ! Then he — why he — why, 
of course, he was the man who brought me the 
money every week, and to whom I had borne my 
three dead babies. jl 

But that was different. Just why it was differ- 
ent was not clear in my mind, but then nothing was 
clear in my mind. Only I knew it was different. 

Until that evening I had not been conscious of my , 

surroundings since the babies went away. I had 
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not wanted to be conscious of anything. Now I 
walked about, curious, interested as a stranger 
would have been interested. The house looked stiff 
and Unused, like a widower's home. The cushions 
were straight and graceless, the curtains lop-sided; 
the six Japanese porcelain ladies on the living-room 
mantel looked about in every direction instead of 
facing forward in formal array as they had been 
trained to do. 

A smile came back to my lips when I discovered 
the side-board in the dining-room. Used linens, 
blackened silver, dingy cut-glass and china crowded 
the top and hung precariously off at the edges. I 
didn't care. I didn't care about the faded cretonnes 
in the bedrooms, nor the broken and disarranged 
furniture. I cared only to go, and yet struggled 
against going, to the top of the house where the 
children had laughed and played. 

I climbed the stairs and stood a moment with my 
hands resting on the closed door, wondering if I 
should have the courage to touch their dolls and their 
trains and their bow-wow dogs. The knob turned 
in my fingers, and I stumbled across the threshold 
with my eyes shut. They opened on an empty room 
with summer moonlight streaming in through cur- 
tainless windows. Even the Mother Goose rhymes 
were gone from the walls and the Jack and Jill tiles 
from the fireplace. 

With my face buried in my hands I leaned against 
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the empty mantelpiece and wept bitterly. I wanted 
my babies ; I wanted their laughter and their tears ; 
I wanted the care of them, the trouble of them, their 
little pink bodies against my breast — I wanted my 
babies ! 

I should have stayed there forever if Uel had not 
come to take me away. Down the stairs clumped 
my feet, and all night long the clock ticked off the 
seconds, the minutes, the hours. My unblinking 
eyes stared wide at the black hands as they moved 
diligently over the white enameled face. The pass- 
age of time fascinated me, burned my eyeballs, 
sapped the brain out of my head. All next day I 
lay watching and all the next night. Sleep came 
but my eyes never closed. And then they snapped 
suddenly, and when they opened it was on a calmer 
world. In gray unreality I went about on monot- 
onous duties. 

Curtains were straightened, cushions and porce- 
lain ladies rearranged. Uel came home and smiled 
if he found me occupied with the dinner. If he had 
no business engagement, we walked for an hour, 
came back to our reading, and when we were tired 
went upstairs to sleep in our separate rooms. 

It was a faded sort of life, but the utter wretched- 
ness was gone out of it, and we were tacitly grateful 
for its colorlessness. 

And then one night after a little game of cards I 
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saw old intimacies ptilsing in his eyes. How 
strange it is that men never see this thing in women : 
they have always to be told like a little multiplica- 
tion table, while women see it in their men before 
they recognize it in themselves. The flashing of 
that primal message brought to my body the pro- 
f oundest terror that it has ever known. As we gath- 
ered up the cards together, his hand touched mine. 
The contact was hot and repellent. I hurried away 
to the pantry and brought back food. I gave him 
wine, I gave him cigarettes, I gave him cold cuts of 
chicken, and candy and chocolate cake. He picked 
up a drum-stick in his left hand and began to gnaw 
at the meat, his tousled head drooping over almost 
into the plate. Until the end of all time I shall re- 
member his face as I saw it that night, first through 
the door, and then through the transom as I crept 
up the stairway to my room. '* Pig- face ! *' I said 
again to myself, " Pig- face! " and then for the first 
time in my married life the bolt of my door was 
securely fastened. Skirts, blouse, undergarments 
fell where they were taken off; nothing filled my 
mind but bed — to be in bed, covered up and safe. 
Hour after hour I lay there with a horrible fear 
thumping in my brain, but for the life of me I could 
not define that fear. Then Uel moved about in his 
room and I knew. It was fear for my body, fear 
for my soul, fear for the cheapest thing in the world 
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and the sacredest thing in the world. He stumbled 
against a chair, and it went over with a crash as he 
knocked at my door. 

Shuddering, I crouched low against my pillows, 
hoping that he would think me asleep and go away, 
but seeing my light he knocked again, and this time 
more determinedly. 

I arose and, drawing my dressing-gown about me, 
struggled to remember something I had once read in 
a New Thought book : " Nothing can harm you ; 
nothing can touch you; nothing can hurt you but 
yourself." Over and over these lines sang them- 
selves as I crossed the room and opened the door. 

Uel was unusually white and flaccid. He had 
been asleep, and sleep was still in his sagging jaws 
and his blinking eyes. He patted me on the shoul- 
der, saying : 

" Why do you lock your door, my dear ? You 
shouldn't do that." 

*' I — I think I was afraid." 

"That's absurd; there's nothing to be afraid of. 
You mustn't lock your door ; you might become ill, 
and then " 

" Oh, but I won't become ill — you know — I — 
I'm sure I'm quite well again." 

" Quite well again," he repeated after me, " then 
why were you not sleeping? " 
• " But I think I was sleeping." 

" Your lights were on." 
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" Yes, I keep them on all night sometimes — it's 
so much friendlier." 

He sat down on the side of my bed and kicked 
off his slippers. The intimacy of the gesture made 
me want to scream. He lifted his feet and stuck 
them down under my covers. 

" Crawl in bed now, Setchen, and get some rest. 
I want to talk with you about some things." 

" Yes — yes, I will, but you see, Uel — I — well 
I must brush my hair first." 

'* Yes," he laughed, and talked more to himself 
than to me, " women must always brush their hair 
first." 

I prayed God he would go to sleep, but his little 

eyes followed me all about the room. Somewhere 

. I had read that thwarted men kill their wives and I 

didn't want to die till I had found out the why of all 

things. 

I have begged God never to forgive me for the 
next little while. Afterward for a long time I 
looked at the reflection of my face in the mirror. 
It was scarlet ; I was scarlet ; the scarlet woman — 
and beside me were millions of other scarlet married 
women without the courage to rebel. I did have the 
courage to rebel — I would rebel ! 

Very silent and white I crept out into the hallway 
and up the stairs to the deserted nursery. My body 
sank down beside the fireless hearth. I think I did 
not move all night long. 



How credulous one is to swear in the silences of 
night that one is free. In the morning husbands 
demand breakfast, servants ask questions, postmen 
call with circulars and letters for the dogged purpose 
of proving that they know one's proper address, and 
that one is, after all, Mrs. Samuel Stone. 

All day long as I went about discharging the 
household duties there clutched at my heart a fright- 
ening sense of unreality. In my consciousness a 
rending had taken place, and I could no longer feel 
that my soul was safe within me. It was outside 
me. It flitted ahead, illusive and yet formed ; some- 
thing that I could feel but that fled when I tried to 
catch it with my eyes. For a bare moment, two or 
three times during the day, it lived within me again, 
but it was only for a moment. For the rest of the 
time, I stumbled on alone without the feeling of 
movement, struggling to reassure myself that I was 
still alive; that my walls were brick and stone, 
though they receded under my very fingers ; that my 
floors were solid, though I was unable to feel them 
beneath my shadowy feet. 

I knew that I had two hands, but only by pressing 

them together was I sure of their reality. The top 
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of my head was cut off on a line with my eyebrows, 
and that which was once the top hung, suspended, 
hot, and quivering above. Over the blankness be- 
tween were thick, dark mists, through which I heard 
the voices of neighbors, of servants, of Uel Stone. 

We sat at table, he at one end and I at the other, 
and between us were the souls of my babies in 
shimmering silver garments. I heard them laugh 
and beat their spoons on the porridge bowls. I 
laughed too, but seeing Uel's anxious expression, 
sobered my face and offered him some more steak. 

"You take that little tender piece, Setchen, you 
aren't eating anything at all." 

" Oh yes, I am ; I eat all day long when you're 
not watching." 

" Nobody'd guess it to look at you. Bet you've 
lost thirty pounds." 

He came around to my side and patted my shoul- 
der. Unable to bear the touch of his hand I darted 
up and went for a shawl that lay on the living-room 
table. 

'* You're cold," he said, following me. " Come 
back, dear, and I'll make a big fire in the dining- 
room. It's all laid, and in a minute it'll be blazing." 

He lighted the paper under the logs and a great 
flame shot up the chimney. I came back to my place 
at table but the babies were gone. I turned on him 
resentfully, then bit my lips into silence. What did 
it matter ? I could get them back as soon as I was 
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alone again. They came for me, their mother, and 
not for Uel Stone. 

It was so good to sit and watch the crackHng logs. 
I leaned forward with my hands held out before 
me. Far, far away I went again into the land of 
unreality. Then Uel sat on thp arm of my chair, 
pressing his hot body against me, and straightway 
I shuddered back into the everyday world. I 
started away from him, but he reached out and drew 
me back, and gradually by these signs I began to 
realize that he considered us married again. 

Some men can be funny, or intellectual, or play- 
ful, or even angry, and still retain your interest. 
Uel could do none of these. When he tried to be 
funny, he made you sad ; when he struggled for in- 
tellectuality, he sputtered foolishly ; and when he was 
playful or angry, he was as heavy as a hippopotamus. 
Uel Stone was only tolerable when he was Uel 
Stone — a large, kindly mammal who published 
pseudo-elegant editions for a living and consumed 
quantities of food for amusement. 

On this particular evening Uel was being funny. 
He made arrows out of toothpicks loaded with 
bread-balls and sent them sailing across the table at 
my heart. When I was struck he roared with 
laughter and vowed I owed him a kiss. 

After the things were cleared away he sat opposite 
me before the fire alternately sucking and smoking 
a thidc black cigar. 
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" Well, now ! " he said, rubbing his puffy hands 
together, " we're going to make some plans for the 
future/' He scraped his chair nearer to me, and 
continued: "You're entirely too lonely here, and 
we've got to make a change." 

My heart leapt! Perhaps he was going to send 
me away. I wanted to go away. 

" Supposing we get your sister to come and visit 
us for a while?" 

I sank back again, and answered him dully: 
" She wouldn't leave John and the boys, and I don't 
believe I could stand the noise of having them all 
here." 

''But supposing I had inside information that 
she would leave John and the boys, would you enjoy 
having her?" 

I laughed. Uel was so ridiculous when he at- 
tempted to be mysterious. 

*' Well, what are you hiding from me ? " I asked. 
" That seems to be the next appropriate speech in a 
melodrama." 

" I'm not hiding anything from you, Setchen ; 
I'm just wondering if you would like Bubbles to 
visit you." 

" Out with it, Uel ! You have something up your 
sleeve ! " 

He stood up, shaking both his arms until a pencil 
fell out on the floor. I jumped, and he roared with 
laughter. 
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" Fooled you that time, old girl ! Did have some- 
thing up my sleeve/' 

Uel Stone was being funny. He sat down heav- 
ily. He had laughed himself into exhaustion. 

" Now," I said, leaning forward, " what is this 
about Bubbles ? " 

" Well, there is something about her." His face 
grew red and his little eyes drew tighter together. 
"She's off hermit!'' 

His statement didn't alarm me as I knew he had 
never understood the girl. Of course, she had al- 
ways done all sorts of interesting and wild things, 
and they frightened Uel. Interesting and wild 
things were outside Uel's vision. He began to pace 
up and down the dining-room muttering, " She's off 
her nut f" 

When I could no longer bear the jarring sound 
of his steps I made him sit down again opposite me. 
He poked viciously at the fire, upsetting the beauty 
of it. I leaned forward and took the poker out 
of his hands. 

"Will you please explain, without any further 
display of temper, just wliat is the matter with 
you?" 

" There's nothing the matter with me. I was only 
trying to break the news to you gently." 

"What news?" 

" That Bubbles is coming." 

" Then you've already invited her ? " 
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'*No. She's already invited herself. Setchen, 
I might as well tell you everything: she's leaving 
her husband." 

It was my turn for excitement. All the world 
turned watery and flowing, and there seemed no 
stable place where I might rest my body. For a 
moment I could not speak. Surely it was just one 
of those things that belonged to the world of un- 
reality. I would be called back soon and the earth 
would turn solid again. I looked toward Uel for 
help, but there was none to be had from him. His 
face was so distorted with anger that I knew what 
he said was true. 

" Bubbles is leaving her husband? " I asked, more 
to convince myself than to hear him tell me so again. 

" If you don't believe what I say, here's her let- 
ter." 

He jerked out a piece of wrapping-paper across 
which Bubbles had scribbled in pencil : " Arrive six 
o'clock Tuesday evening. John's been unfaithful to 
me, and though he's the best husband in the world 
am going to get a Chicago divorce." 

I read the note again and smiled. 

" I believe there's some mistake, Uel. Those two 
have been the best sweethearts I've ever known. 
She's just listened to gossip or imagined things. 
We'll mend it all up for her when she comes." 

Uel banged his fist down on the table. Fd never 
seen him so decisive. I did not know he could be so 
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decisive. It almost gave me hope for my own 
future. He shouted at me : 

*' She can't do this kind of thing! I want to be 
nice to your sister, but I, as the head of this family, 
will not allow any such idiotic performance. It's 
positively indecent." 

" But, Uel, give her a little time. Remember she 
says he's been unfaithful to her." 

"Well, that doesn't mean anything to a man. 
Every married man I know has left the straight and 
narrow at some time or other. That's no sign he 
cares for the other woman! More likely it's proof 
he cares for his wife! Those things happen to 
men ! " 

"And women, Uel? What if they happen to 
women?" 

" That's entirely different." 



VI 

Precious Aunt Caroline, who seemed to have 
about forty-eight hours in each of her days, came 
over and helped me arrange a room for Bubbles. 
We rushed about measuring, pinning, and cutting 
material. When we had finished, cretonne flowered 
from the windows and spread itself into a rose gar- 
den on the bed. The room was sweet everywhere 
with carnations, and a potted hydrangea with steel- 
blue flowers drank in the sunshine at a south win- 
dow. 

For a long while after Aunt Caroline went home 
I sat in that room with the misery of my little sister 
heavy on my heart. It didn't much matter what 
happened to any one else in the world, but it wasn't 
fair that unhappiness should come to Bubbles. She 
was too perfectly lovely to be spoiled. The world 
needed a few perfectly lovely things to brighten a 
little the eternal darkness of life. Why wasn't there 
some special law for the protection of perfectly 
lovely things ? 

I got up and looked at myself in the mirror. 
How old and sagged my face was! The lines of 
my mouth were almost comic in their utter laxness. 
With a little push of my thumb and forefinger I sent 
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the corners up into a make-believe smile, and then 
jerking my hand away let them droop back into their 
almost comic sag. What did it matter if I went 
down? But Bubbles, indomitable little Bubbles, 
must not be crushed ! I must somehow creep out of 
my own depths and force her to smile again. That 
alone would make life worth while. Perhaps 
Bubbles' tragedy had come as an answer to my deso- 
lation. Perhaps I had been divinely chosen to guide 
her future footsteps. Wasn't I the older and calmer 
and wiser of the two? 

I brushed my hair, put on a fresh blouse, and went 
down to the living-room to wait. A chill crept in 
with the twilight, and nervously I kneaded my hands 
together for warmth. But warmth would not come. 
I lit the fire and sat so close that my knees felt 
scorched, but still I shivered. Inside my heart was a 
terrible fear — the fear that I would not be able to 
shoulder another sorrow. When the taxi stopped 
in front of the house and I heard Uel and Bubbles 
coming up the walk, my nerves cried out in rebellion. 
How would I meet this trial ? Would burdens never 
cease being laid upon me? Would I go on being 
punished forever and ever and ever ? 

Uel put his key in the lock, but I could not move. 
Something told me that I ought to be at the door to 
take my little sister in my arms, but I was afraid. 
I could not move. 

The lock clicked. A cool outside breeze blew in. 
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and with it Bubbles' tinkling laughter. It tore my 
soul with pity — this brave younger sister struggling 
for my sake to pretend that she could still be gay. 

With a terrible effort I arose and struggled out 
to the hallway. Before I knew what had happened, 
I was being whirled around and around by a bob- 
haired little girl in a flowing cape and red tam-o'- 
shanter. The sudden effort took my breath away, 
and I tried to free myself; but she held me tighter, 
her laughing lips parted, her eyes like quivery blue 
patches of heaven between thunder-clouds. 

Suddenly she gave me a last hug, a smacking kiss 
on my cheek, and then pushed me gently away to 
regain my balance. 

'' Bubbles ! " I managed to gasp at last. " Bub- 
bles, will you never grow up ? " 

"Course not, if I can help it!*' she flung back, 
throwing her cape and tam on a bench and running 
her fingers through her pure gold hair. 

Uel stood in the background sullen and threaten- 
ing. I knew what Was in his mind : disapproval of 
Bubbles' conduct. But I, her sister, saw deep down 
into her troubled soul, the hurt that no amount of 
impishness could veil. 

*' My dearest ! " I said, putting my arms about 
her and leading her into the living-room. " Come, 
sit with me by the fire until dinner is ready." 

'* Don't think I could, Sis." She laughed again 
and kissed me on the forehead. " Really I'm too 
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hungry ! Don't I hear chicken cooking, or is it duck 
or turkey ? " 

Squabs, my dear," I answered. 
Then I hope there's a flock of 'em." 

She dashed past me and disappeared down the 
hallway that led to the kitchen. I followed, and 
arrived in time to see her lift off all the lids and 
peep into the oven. She turned dejectedly, and said : 

" Honest, Sis, is there only one squab apiece ? " 

" Yes, dear — I thought — you see — I " 

"Yes, I see — you expected emaciation and 
misery, and Fve disappointed you by feeling better 
than I've ever felt in my life." 

" I'm not disappointed, dear — I'm glad — that 
is, I would be glad if it were so, but I know the 
goodness of your heart, and I know you're bearing 
up for me. Really, dear, you mustn't ! You must 
tell me everything or it will be worse for you later 
when you won't be able to pretend any longer." 

''Pretend what, Setchen? Hunger? Honest 
Injin, I'm not pretending hunger. I'm starved." 

I still thought she was being brave for my sake. 
Patting her shoulder, I answered : 

" Dinner is nearly ready, Bubbles. I ordered a 
dainty meal because I thought the sight of food 
might upset you." 

" It would ! " she laughed. " I'm afraid it would 
upset me so that I'd disgrace myself. If this is all 
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you've ordered for dinner, get a can-opener and let 
us forward march to the pantry." She danced me 
around the kitchen, much to the delight of the cook, 
who had had too much of tears and lamentation. 

Armed with a can-opener, Bubbles led and the 
cook followed. I waited in the kitchen until they 
returned laden with cans and boxes and glasses of 
preserves. 

" Food ! " shouted Bubbles, and the cook echoed, 
"Food!'' 

For the next few moments the kitchen was red- 
hot with excitement, and then we sat down to an 
overloaded table. Bubbles took huge helpings of 
everything and came back three times for canned 
asparagus. 

Gradually I began to realize that my sister really 
was not crushed. She was jubilant! Of course I 
wanted her to be happy, but under the circumstances 
it didn't seem either right or possible that she should 
be. It didn't seem quite decent. From Uel's 
frowning silence I could see that in his judgment, 
too, her gayety was ill-timed. Nevertheless she ate 
one squab, three potatoes, two helpings of peas, and 
a large salad, and I, who had scarcely been able to 
look at food, found myself eating like a hungry 
laborer. 

Though Bubbles would never talk seriously while 
she ate, she adored having the dishes cleared away 
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and then sitting about the table till bed-time. For 
her, the circle and the charm broke at the same 
moment. 

When the maid had brushed away the last crumb, 
Bubbles settled herself forward on her elbows and 
looked at Uel and me by turns. 

" Well, now,'' she said, " you're both pained 
because I'm not a weeping willow. Whatcha gonna 
do about it? Tm as happy as I can be. Every 
woman's got to have a first husband. Don't people 
always build two houses to get one to suit? And 
men just build heaps and heaps of marriage houses 
— though they don't exactly call them that." 

Uel darted his head forward like an angry 
animal, and in a throaty voice growled : 

" You'll learn to curb your tongue, young 
woman, and talk a little more becomingly! " 

Bubbles puckered up her face and snapped : 

" I'm terribly sorry I'm not innocent and tragic, 
but you see I'm not. In New York women grow 
up and think their own thoughts, and that's what 
I'm doing now. To begin with, I've thought out 
the fact that I'm going to be economically inde- 
pendent. I'm going to a business college out here 
for a year and then I'll return to New York a full- 
fledged stenographer and book-keeper. Heaps of 
my friends are, and — golly ! the glory of spending 
one's own twenty-five a week ! " 

I thought Uel would burst a bloodvessel. He 
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pounded on the table, fairly hissing out his words : 

" If some sentimentality forbids your taking 
money from the proper source, FU support you! 
Do you understand me, you'll not disgrace yourself 
and us by working ! '* 

" It's not disgraceful in New York, you dear old 
snob. Only Chicago thinks that about our kind of 
women, and even Chicago is changing. I shall not 
be a steno all my life. Give a feller time. Tm only 
a chicken of twenty-six years, and you, my sweet- 
older sister — why, you're not even hatched out 
yet!'' 

I turned and addressed her very gently: 

" But your boys. Bubbles dear, your two lovely 
boys — you must mend things up for their sakes." 

Bubbles laughed at me, her old jolly laugh, and 
said : 

" How utterly middle-class, Setchen ! You don't 
really suppose I left my husband because he com- 
mitted adultery?" She clapped her two slender 
hands together and went on, " Mer-cee, no ! I left 
him because he realized that he was bored. Poor 
old dear, I know just how he felt because I've been 
that way for years, only I didn't commit adul- 
tery ! " 

Uel rose from the table and slammed his chair 
back. He was perfectly furious. I had never 
known his under-lip could look so sinister. It 
swelled and stuck out as he muttered : 
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" In this house, bedroom talk is kept in its proper 
place!" 

He dashed past the table to leave the room, but 
Bubbles caught his hand. 

" Now, Uel dear, don't get all peppery. If you 
object to my using holy scripture language, then I 
won't. But please do sit down, because I'm going 
to borrow money from you." 

He jerked his hand away, shouting at her : 

" I'll not give you money to disgrace yourself 
with! If you must get this crazy divorce, then 
you'll sue for alimony like a lady ! " 

'* I won't ! " she said to him ; " I can jolly well 
support myself, but if it makes you feel any easier 
I'll confess I'm taking piles of money for the boys. 
Dropped them off at the Interlaken School as I 
came along." 

Uel turned on her, hissing his words through 
clenched teeth : 

" Then you're not going to keep your boys with 
you?" 

"Oh dear, no!" Bubbles shifted her position 
so as to take in both of us while she talked. " You 
see, it's this way: some women bear poor babies, 
but are wonderful mothers; others, like myself, have 
perfect peaches, but they don't know what in the 
world to do with them after they get here." 

Uel shook his fist in her face, muttering : 
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"You know what's the matter with you? 
You're insane ! You ought to be locked up ! " 

Suddenly Bubbles dropped her flippancy and 
looked straight at him. 

" Maybe I am insane, Mr. Samuel Stone, but if 
I am, then the State had better enlarge its asylums. 
Millions of women are beginning to suffer from my 
kind of insanity." 

In a sort of tortured acquiescence I watched them 
both, wishing that Uel's lip would stop swelling and 
that Bubbles would go on talking. I liked to hear 
her. She was fresh and startling like pink and 
purple ribbons. Each thing she said stirred and 
excited me, so that I was frightened as I caught a 
glimpse of my shining eyes in the sideboard mirror. 

Bubbles went on : 

" You see, I've thought it all out. First I'm going 
to be a stenographer — you've got to start with 
some technical knowledge if you want to be eco- 
nomically secure." She cocked her head sidewise at 
Uel, and added: " You may rob a stenographer of 
her virtue but not of her shorthand." 

Usually he liked her flippant remarks and her 
flirtatious manner, but just now he was too angry to 
find anything about her amusing. Deep down be- 
low my conscious mind there was a vibration of 
something, and the vibration made me shiver with 
fear. Fear for me and for Bubbles, for all women- 
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kind, and for the whole universe. No, I must not 
listen to Bubbles — must not permit myself to feel 
vibrations that aroused in me a sort of wayward joy. 
No. I must do my duty, and duty lay in a very 
different direction. I turned and spoke to my 
sister : 

" That all sounds very attractive, my child, but 
in the first place you will never be able to support 
yourself, and in the second, even if you could scrape 
along on twenty-five a week, you would utterly 
destroy your social position.'* 

Bubbles answered: 

" There ain't no sich animal in New York." 

" But you're in Chicago, and I really couldn't al- 
low — I — my friends Now if you care to do 

some settlement work without pay — I " 

Bubbles gurgled good-humoredly : 

" You don't seem to understand, Sis, I want some- 
thing that will pay and pay well, I want to be free. 
I want to be like the poor little chorus girl who said 
if she had a million dollars she'd sleep alone for a 
week." 

Uel fled from the room, and Bubbles looked at 
me seriously, saying: 

" You must put me up for a year, Setchen, while 
I learn shorthand and all that stuff, and I'll work 
like a little beast and pay you back." 

I took her hand. 
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" It isn't that, child. You know you're welcome 
to everything I've got, but I don't want you to dis- 
grace yourself and ruin your boys' future by mixing 
up with the horrid world of business." 

" If that'll do it, then I'm doomed." She got up 
and walked leisurely about the room, stopping in 
front of the mantel to rearrange some red roses in 
a vase. 

I coaxed again : 

" Don't you think you could make a little sacrifice 
and go back to your husband for the sake of your 
boys? You know you can't live alone. Even the 
beasts of the jungle go in pairs." 

Bubbles came around and patted me on the shoul- 
der. 

" That's true, Setchen, and the beast that's bored 
knocks the head off his mate. We can't do that 
because we're too civilized. Husband — duty — 
sacrifice — what funny words those are when one's 
decided never to live with them any more. You 
do sound awfully amusing, Setchen." 

I assured her that I was never more serious in my 
Ufe. 

" Then I feel very sorry for you," she said. 
" You're one of those ruthless, tender persons who 
would sacrifice the whole interior of the world just 
so that, to the people on Mars, it would all look 
round and smooth. Dearest Setchen, the people on 
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Mars don't really count. Just the interior of each 
little world counts. I had hoped this terrible year 
would teach you such a lot." 

I drooped my head and wept bitterly. She held 
me close to her and whispered : 

" We were both so badly reared, dear, just to look 
pretty and get a man, and now see what's happened 
to me. It's an accident that my husband has money. 
Supposing he hadn't any ? I should have tucked my 
two boys under my arms and left him just the same, 
and what could I have done to support them ? We 
should all have gone down in the struggle. Setchen, 
dear, stop crying. Come back to school with me, 
and make yourself independent, too. You don't 
know anything either." 



VII 

One week later Uel and Bubbles and I sat at the 
breakfast table together. Bubbles was middy- 
bloused and tam-o'-shantered for her day at the busi- 
ness college, and it took imagination backed up by 
real facts to believe that such a bit of youthfulness 
could be the mother of two strapping lads. But 
then, after all, women don't grow old any more. 

Bubbles was flirtatious, and Uel, who had calmed 
down again, liked it. She flipped him pancakes on 
the back of her knife and herself ate seven inundated 
with maple syrup. Like most business men he was 
charmed with youth and silliness in females, but 
never with brains. He could tolerate them in an 
outside woman, but for one in his own family to 
show the least evidence of being a thinking creature 
offended him deeply. 

Bubbles settled back to the enjoyment of a second 
cup of coffee. She finished it quietly, and then, as 
though she were a crook on a dark job, she sent a 
swift glance from me to Uel and then on to the 
swinging door that led to the kitchen. 

" Pals,*' she whispered under her breath, '* Fve 
got a secret to tell you ! " She looked about again. 
" Life isn't this black thing that you two are trying 
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to make of it. Life's meant for song and dance and 
banqueting! Why, you two never laugh out loud 
any more, and when one of you smiles, the other one 
glares as though twenty years were far too short a 
term for such an offense." She jumped up and 
came behind my chair, resting her hands on my 
shoulders. " Run upstairs, Setchen, and jump into 
your clothes and go back to school with me ! '* 

Her words were like a bomb dropped on a quiet 
fishing village. 

Uel jumped up with such force that his chair 
flew back against the window and splintered the 
pane to bits. In his fury he bellowed at her : 

" You can make a fool of yourself if you want 
to, but Setchen is my wife, and she's going to remain 
at home, where she belongs! *' 

Bubbles stood very still as she answered : 

" And will she be any less your wife if she is 
happy instead of sad? Ordinary humanness ought 
to make you see that she should be dragged away 
from home even for some less enduring thing than 
a profession." 

" My wife doesn't have to learn a profession as 
long as I can support her ! '* 

" But suppose you no longer can? *' 

" But I can ! ' he shouted. 

" And suppose you desert her? " 

" You talk like an ass ! " 

"And suppose she deserts you? Would you 
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rather have her earn her living in the only other 
avenue left open to women reared as we were 
reared ? " 

Uel strode haughtily out of the room, muttering : 
" We won't discuss the subject any further/' 
Bubbles put her arms about me. I was still 
trembling from the scene, but in my heart there was 
a glow from her bravery. 

She rested her cheek against mine, whispering : 
" Run up, dear, and put on your street things. 
Come with me just this one day, and if you don't 
like it you need never come again." 
*' Uel would be furious," I answered. 
'* We'll fib to him — all married women do when 
their husbands insist on it." 

"Not this morning, Bubbles. I've got to darn 
the stockings and put the laundry away. Run along, 
and maybe by-and-by I'll go. And please, dear, 
don't upset Uel any more. You're a regular little 
fire-cracker, and it's so unworthwhile in my behalf.. 
Really, I don't want to do anything — I'm just a 
lump of jelly." 

Sitting down on the arm of my chair she asked: 
" And do you know why you're a lump of jelly? " 
I assured her I didn't. 

" Because you've nothing to look forward to — ' 
no plans, either to be good or wicked. No plans, 
no thrills, that's what's the matter with you. When 
your babies were here, you lived through them, were 
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important because of them. They're gone, and your 
importance has faded. It's all so cruelly plain to 
me. You're wretched. You don't love Uel and 
you don't hate him — you just don't feel anything, 
but you didn't know it as long as your hands were 
full. No, I've made a mistake — you have one 
plan : suicide. I've seen it in your eyes. Don't do 
it, Setchen, till you've tried all the other things. 
Death's so insultingly final. You can't bear to face 
the future because there's nothing in it. Put some- 
thing in it ! " 

She left me sitting there and went to school. I 
watched her skip down Sheridan Road to the L 
station, swinging her books in a strap, and for the 
life of me I couldn't realize that she wasn't the same 
short-haired flapper that I had known fifteen years 
before. She didn't seem a day older, and certainly 
she was much more beautiful. She had found the 
Blue Bird! But how? By bobbing her hair? 
Certainly that does take fifteen years off any 
woman's life, but bobbing her hair wasn't all. She 
had bobbed her whole personality. She had brought 
her being up to date by daring something! 

But I'm not the daring sort, and that's one thing 
that brave personalities never understand. They 
think that any woman can pack up and leave home 
if she wants to. And I suppose any woman could 
if she really wanted to, but the trouble is that most 
of us haven't even got the will to want anything. 
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I did want one thing — the nearness and comfort 
of God. I needed Him so much more than ever in 
the past, and yet He seemed so much farther away. 
Why had He cleared the path before my life? 
What did He expect of me now ? 

Creeping heavily up to my room, I locked the door 
and knelt beside my bed and prayed : 

" Oh God, help me in this hour of need. Let me 
feel Thy nearness. Let me hear some little answer. 
Let me know that at least in the outermost rim of 
Thy heaven my prayer touches somewhere." 

But no answer came, no warmth, no spiritual up- 
lifting. Stiff with pain I knelt sobbing out the 
darkness that was in my soul. Exhausted at last I 
slipped to the floor, pressing my hot forehead against 
the cool whiteness of the counterpane. Again came 
that feeling of separation between my soul and my 
body, but this time my soul did not hover above, 
diffusing a soft, protecting warmth. It stood off 
in the comer of the room and laughed in my face. 

" Why do you laugh at me ? " I asked angrily. 

" Because you are such a fool ! " it answered. 

"But why am I A fool?'* 

" Because you spend your time kneeling there on 
the hard floor, praying to God for help when help 
can only come through me." 

"Who are you?" 

" I am your soul." 

Opening my eyes suddenly I looked about the 
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room. It was quiet and orderly, the door was 
locked, and I was still alone. Had I fainted, had 
I had a vision, or was I simply losing my mind ? 

For a long while I remained perfectly still won- 
dering about my body and my soul and about God. 
Perhaps I had had my answer. Maybe all that I 
needed was to have my soul laugh in my face ! Had 
I been a fool ? Were all people fools who knelt on 
cold, hard floors and begged God to show them the 
way? Was prayer an institution fbr the wealc- 
minded? And was it really true that God helped 
those who helped themselves ? 

I leaped up, feeling as young as Bubbles. 
Then the mirror darkened my enthusiasm. I looked 
old. Perhaps it was my old-fashioned hair. I 
brushed it out and pinned it loosely to give a bobbed 
effect. No, that would never do. I was not the 
bobbed type. But surely there was no use in my 
having it done so tight and plain! With a quick 
movement I coiled it behind in a figure eight — the 
way I had worn it when I was a young girl. It 
looked well, just as becoming as it had ever been, 
and the lines of my face softened in the frame of 
brown fluff that I pulled loosely about my ears. 

Bubbles came home early and danced up and down 
with delight at my remaking, but Uel never noticed 
the change. He ate his dinner sullenly, and stalked 

off to his room. 
I went to bed with Bubbles, and we lay awake 
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talking until the morning. We whispered and 
giggled a good deal, and several times I almost for- 
got that shadows and sorrows and death had sepa- 
rated me forever from the days of my childhood. 

But that childhood had not been happy, and 
surely I did not want to capture it again. Was there 
any happiness anywhere, or did all people go about 
playing hit and miss with life? I did not know, but 
I was beginning to feel in the great design a certain 
intention of harmony and peace — a harmony and 
peace that had always escaped me. 

I arose in the morning determined that the back- 
waters of existence should rock me no longer. I 
wanted midstream with its mysteries and dangers. 
But how was I to reach midstream if I didn't know 
how to swim, and where could one learn to swim? 
In my awkwardness I was thrown back pitilessly 
against myself. What did one's bravery amount to 
if one didn't know how to use it. Hot tears started 
to my eyes, and then Bubbles bounded down the 
stairs to breakfast, and I suddenly knew how to 
strike out. 

After Uel left the house, I dressed myself care- 
fully, and arm in arm with Bubbles went back to 
school. 



VIII 

Bubbles and I graduated from the business col- 
lege at the same time. I came home and hid my 
diploma away from Uel as easily as I had concealed 
my going back to school. Bubbles nipped off to 
New York where, from her letters, I judged that 
opportunities reached out and begged for people to 
take them. Something quivered just a little in my 
heart. I didn't exactly want a job, of course I 
didn't, but I rather gloried in Bubbles' having one. 
It was like being pleased with the naughtiness of 
one's child when one really ought to spank it. 

I knew perfectly well that Bubbles would not ride 
her high horse very long. She would become tired 
and bored and lonesome for her boys, and then at 
least a financial adjustment would be made with her 
husband. Meantime, to think of her laboring within 
the machinery of big business kept me alive with 
wonder. No doubt some poor female who has 
slaved in an office since her fourteenth year would 
find difficulty in understanding my excitement, but 
it was the realest adventure of a woman of our 
type. 

Bubbles' letters were carried about inside my 

blouse to be read and reread as though they were 
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messages from some distant lover. Now she was 
taking dictation; now she was investigating some- 
thing and making notes at the library ; now she was 
traveling about with her boss on important errands, 
keeping a record of his engagements for him, telling 
him when to eat and when to write to his wife ; now 
she was back in New York in a funny cheap little 
flat that was heated with open fire-places. 

And then her letters, scribbled on wrapping-paper 
or backs of envelopes or telegraph blanks, became 
less frequent. She was so rushed, her life was so 
full, she had no time, there would be more news 
anon. But anon never seemed to come. Less and 
less of her glowing life penetrated the dullness of 
mine. Alone, and without her youthful encourage- 
ment, my enthusiasm died down, and like all spirit- 
less wives, I became husbandized again. 

Uers mother and sisters and their friends came 
in for tea, and once in a while the husbands tracked 
along and we sat through a dinner. The gentlemen 
talked business, and the ladies told me where to get 
cheap potatoes, cleaning women, and hair-nets. The 
mechanism revolved, and I called upon Uel's mother 
and sisters and their friends and drank tea. Then 
Uel accompanied me on the rounds for dinner. The 
gentlemen talked business, and the ladies told me 
where to get cheap potatoes, cleaning women, and 
hair-nets. 

In a blank state I moved about listening to the 
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world without understanding what it said. I had 
once known a deaf woman who smiled a great deal, 
and suddenly I realized that it was her way of pre- 
tending to be within the charmed circle. I culti- 
vated a smile, and wore it so much that my face 
grew stiff with it. 

And then one night in a troubled sleep I dreamed 
that I had forgotten shorthand. Starting up out of 
bed too quickly I fell forward in a faint. Just how 
long I lay on the floor with my lips buried in the 
wool of my angora bedside rug I cannot say, but 
as I came back jerkily to consciousness I thought 
the penalty attached to forgetting my profession 
was a long-mustached kiss! 

Struggling like a demon I rolled away, then slow 
realization of what had happened came with a pain 
in my head, in my bruised elbow, and in my knee. 
Unsteadily I climbed back into bed, and all next 
day, as I lay there dozing, the hopelessness of the 
past and the future unfolded in burning tears behind 
my twitching eyelids. 

Monotony. Black, sickening monotony. Was 
life meant to be so ungracious a thing? At last I^ 
tmderstood the woman who killed herself because she 
could not face buttoning and unbuttoning her spats 
three hundred and sixty-five times during the coming 
year. Only I wanted to escape without killing my- 
self. Surely it was right for me to escape ! Surely 
no human being should die without trying something 
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else! The something else might prove to be just 
as deadly as what one had, but it couldn't be any- 
deadlier, and one would have the satisfaction of two 
deadly memories to keep each other company. 

In the middle of the next night I made my deci- 
sion. I love the middles of nights anyway — one 
has such a powerful advantage over sleeping human- 
ity. 

I got up and began to straighten out and assort my 
personal possessions. The energy was aimless at 
first, excepting that I did put into a neat Uttle pile 
all the stockings and chemises and nightdresses that 
I didn't want, and into another neat little pile all the 
stockings and chemises and nightdresses that I did 
want. I never had been the sort of person who 
gives things away. I don't know why, unless it is 
that the act demands making decisions, and, for me, 
making decisions is torment. 

Several times while still at my dressing-table I 
gave a frightened glance at the closet door, knowing 
the terror that awaited me behind those innocent- 
looking white-enameled panels. 

It took real valor to enter that many-shelved stor- 
age place with all the hooks and poles crowded with 
sheeted dresses, some of which I had not even looked 
at for five years. When I opened the door, the 
boxes and bags seemed to fly at me in protest. Why 
had I not given all those things to people who could 
have used them with joy? Had I believed in some 
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remote corner of my brain that life would be long 
or dressed-up enough for me to turn to good account 
the yearly stock of new garments, and also to reach 
back occasionally for a made-over out of this ac- 
cumulated mass ? There ought to be a law against 
hoarding. 

It was difficult to know how to begin. Armful 
^ after armful I took out and placed on the chairs, 
the tables, and the bed. Down from the shelves 
I pulled boxes and old suit-cases and paper-covered 
bundles. Greasy Chicago dust fell on my face and 
smudged my hands, shaming me into a realization 
of my poor housekeeping. Oh well, I hadn't cared 
since the babies went away. When their needs were 
in my heart, there seemed to be a real object in the 
daily processes of housewifery. But now, who 
cared? — certainly not myself! While things were 
in order and the glaring dust removed, I took no 
interest in the collection of dark comers. 

When the closet was entirely emptied, I wiped all 
the shelves, hooks, and poles with a damp rag and 
pushed an oiled mop over the floor. Then I turned 
with a throbbing brain to the uncovering of my 
finery, and with it so much tha,t was painful in my 
past. What an absurd collection! A pale pink 
broadcloth cape that I had worn the year of my 
coming out. Why had I saved that? Oh yes, I 
remembered — it was to have been made into a coat 
for one of the children. A red-and-white checked 
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taffeta that, with its many hooks, had irritated Uel 
on our wedding journey. A tight brown French 
suit whose style might have been admirable for an 
organ-grinder's monkey. I put it on and looked at 
myself in the mirror. Could I ever have worn that 
comic-valentine affair ? I began to laugh, and then, 
suddenly remembering the hour, covered my mouth 
with a handkerchief to keep from waking the house- 
hold. What fools women are! The sleeves were 
so tight that I could not lift my arms, and the in- 
numerable tarleton ruffles that depended from the 
Zouave jacket made me look like a goose with the 
wind blowing against its feathers. It was quite im- 
possible to walk in the tight skirt, and I remembered 
that it had once caused me to fall on my face when 
I attempted to step a distance of six inches from a 
taxi to the curb. As I stopped laughing and looked 
at myself seriously there came to me the determina- 
tion never to be out of style or in style again so 
long as I lived. In some manner as yet unformu- 
lated in my mind, I would manage to steer a middle 
course between absurdity and absurdity. 

I took off that coinage from the brain of Redfem 
and folded it with the things that were to be given 
away. It might make an admirable masquerade 
costume. 

There were old laces and soft materials that held 
me a long time with their sheer beauty, and a blue 
satin evening gown, with silver-embroidered bodice. 
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brought the burning tears to my eyes. Over the 
front of the skirt was a soiled, scattered little design. 
Poor butter-fingered baby reaching to hug her 
mother! I remembered how angry Uel was when 
the gown was spoiled, and how late we were at the 
theater because I had had to stop and change. 

Yes, Uel had been angry. I stood there as one 
stands among ruins, and wondered vaguely how 
anybody ever felt anger at anything. What pitiful, 
sputtery fire-crackers human beings are, trying to 
make themselves heard in the thundering march of 
time! What a penny fire-cracker I was myself, 
sputtering with indecisions that grew more painful 
with the fading of night and the coming of dawn 
all brightly banded with the sun ! 

I piled everything back in my closet, shut the 
door, and went down to breakfast. Uel was study- 
ing a time-table. He looked up when I came in, 
and said : 

" Running down to St. Louis to-day. Be back 
to-morrow." 

He kissed me good-by, picked up his bag, and 
went away hurriedly, slamming the front door after 
him. 

I sat drinking my coffee leisurely and reading the 
morning paper. I was glad he was gone as it would 
give me more time in the attic. There would be no 
dinner to cook, so the servants could go for the day 
and I'd eat a scrambled egg at the kitchen table. 
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I never ordered food for myself. I was never in- 
terested in food. All I wanted was to be filled up 
so that I wouldn't have to think about being hungry, 
and it didn't in the least matter what I ate. But 
Uel liked large bowls of definite kinds of soups, 
steaks broiled in a certain way, and potatoes, boiled 
onions, lettuce salad, and apple-pie of the same 
design that had delighted his childhood. 

And most of all he liked an overloaded table, 
even if indigestion forbade his eating anything. 
So the table was overloaded when he was at home 
and had nothing at all upon it when he was away. 
I wonder if all women do this sort of thing? Too 
much food and too clean a house are almost the only 
things a conscientious parasite can offer a husband 
she doesn't love. 

I finished my breakfast, and told the servants they 
might let their work go and take a holiday until the 
next afternoon. I wanted them out of the house. 
After they were gone I telephoned for a Salvation 
Army wagon, which went away with bulging sides 
and an order to return at once for another load. 

I had never entered on such a debauch of cleaning 
and giving. It had never been any fun to clean at 
my mother's house because the place was always in a 
panic of cleaning, and therefore nothing was ever 
dirty. And as for hoarding possessions! We al- 
ways discovered too late that she'd given away the 
things we needed most. 
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From morning until night a conflagration went 
on in my fireplace. I didn't know that there were 
as many and varied boxes in the world as I had 
stored away against the possibility of needing one 
at some future time. Armful after armful, I 
brought them down and dumped them into the 
flames. With the greatest precision I laid aside 
things that were too precious to give away or bum, 
and always ended by burning them or giving them 
away. 

The plunder and pillage were perhaps the most 
refreshing things I had ever done in all my life. I 
hoped they would continue indefinitely, as I hadn't 
the slightest idea what I should do when the process 
of elimination was over. 

Uel got back from St. Louis and I developed into 
a sort of Mrs. Machiavelli. The house, a cyclone 
of confusion all day, became calm and orderly be- 
fore he returned from bu;?iness in the evening. 
Behind the scenes were yawning cavities that he 
might have noticed — if he had ever noticed any- 
thing. 

The physical eflfort that I was making left my 
mind free for dinner parties, theaters, and even for 
remaining at home to have a game of casino with 
Uel. I loved the double life I was leading, and cer- 
tainly it agreed with me, for everybody commented 
on the return of my youthful interest in the things 
of the everyday world. For the first time in my 
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career I sat with the men and listened to their busi- 
ness talk. I was no longer concerned with hair-nets 
and cheap potatoes and cleaning women. I wanted 
to know about politics, and the labor problem, and 
war. Only one fear tracked me in these social 
digressions, and that was that Uel might suddenly 
realize that I was wearing the same black evening 
gown everywhere we went. Even that was two 
years behind the style, and I had given everything 
else away. 

On the floor of my closet were two large brown 
suit-cases, and into them I was determined to pack 
ever3rthing that went with me into the future. For 
days and days they overflowed. Weeding out things 
for which one doesn't care is quite different from 
making decisions between beloved objects. At last, 
when the lids closed down comfortably, I began to 
shiver with panic. Was I really going to do what 
Bubbles had done ? Had I the courage to leave a 
secure, if dull, present for the struggles of a prob- 
lematical future ? What right had I to go — what 
would the law say? Uel was perfectly good to me, 
and would insist to his dying day that he never 
knew I was unhappy. Of course he didn't know it. 
Men like Uel never know anything about their 
wives. Men like Uel are what psychologists call 
normal — the type that, unless one happened to be 
married to it, one wouldn't tolerate about the prem- 
ises for three minutes. 
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Of course discussion of my departure was im- 
possible, and what could a woman put in writing 
that would be understandable to such a man? I 
worked hours and hours each day, composing long 
explanatory letters which by evening I reduced to 
ashes on my hearth. 

At last I wrote quite simply that I was going 
away, to give him, as well as myself, another chance 
for happiness. I told him that he was a good man 
and deserved a wife who loved him, and not one 
who had never loved him and never could. I asked 
him to sue me for desertion when the proper time 
had elapsed, and told him to do anything he chose 
with the household effects as I wanted none of 
them. 

I had planned to take with me into the future the 
money that I had been saving out of my household 
allowance, but, when the moment for my going 
arrived, I made out a check for the full amount and 
slipped it into the envelope with my letter. I had 
come to him penniless ; I would go away from him 
penniless. 

When everything was done, I sat staring at my 
luggage and trying to decide between freedom and 
suicide. In my little toilet article bag was a cher- 
ished vial of morphine. I could go quietly to sleep. 
The doctors would say "heart." Death would be 
so decent. All the bourgeois instincts within me 
pleaded for floral offerings and oblivion. 
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Out of the pain came a beautiful gladness that 
my babies were dead. They flitted across my mem- 
ory like characters from a long-ago play. They 
would never have to struggle, never have to fight, 
never have to make torturing decisions; they were 
saved ! 

Again I hid my things in the closet and went out 
for a long walk in the sunshine. With quick strides 
I made my way to the lake front and threw myself 
down on the sand so near to the water that wave 
after wave rolled up almost over my feet. It fas- 
cinated me to lie there in the sharp wind, watching 
the nameless energy of that enormous liquid body, 
ebbing, flowing, beating against the rocks and piers 
and breakwaters, pushing back in its cruel progres- 
sion the helpless efforts of civilization. 

And just as the water beat against the rocks and 
piers and breakwater, so this cruel indecision was 
beating against my heart and my brain, utterly 
destroying me. I could not bear it. I had to de- 
cide one way or the other or be torn into pieces. 
The cold lake wind blew against me and sent me 
shivering to my feet. I stumbled along, up and 
down the beach, up and down, wasting myself as the 
waves were wasting themselves against the rocks 
and the piers and the breakwater. 

Slowly a blessed calm enveloped me. The way 
seemed clear. I would go back and settle down as 
Uers wife to my duty, and therein find peace. 



IX 



Singing a little minor tune, I crossed the park, 
came out on Sheridan Road, and entered my own 
garden. On the way to my door I stooped to pick 
up several little bits of paper, wondering why I 
had not noticed that the path needed attention. The 
gardener would have to be telephoned to in the 
morning. There was no such thing as a reliable 
servant any more, perhaps there never had been 
such a thing. 

I unlocked the door and went up to my own room. 
How I loved every inch of it! Some women live 
all over their houses, but I never do. I am essen- 
tially a one-room person, really alive only when I 
am in that one room and the outer door of it locked 
against the world. 

I took off my cape and opened the closet. My 

bags on the floor startled me as though I had never 

seen them before. But of course I had seen them! 

They were packed for a journey — my journey into 

the future ! As quietly as I had decided to remain 

with Uel, I now telephoned for a taxi, and when it 

arrived, stepped in with my possessions and went 

to the station. The train did not start for another 

hour, and I occupied that time by selling my girlhood 
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jewelry to a pawnbroken across the way. The elab- 
orate married pieces that Uel had given me were in 
the vault at his bank. 

I didn't know how tired and strained I was until 
I curled up on the green plush seat of the train that 
was flying away with me to New York. I slept 
until the waiter came through announcing the first 
call for dinner. Immediately after the meal I went 
to bed and slept through until the last call for break- 
fast, and so on until I reached New York. When 
I stepped out of the train and was pushed with the 
crowd up the iron stairs of the Pennsylvania station 
there spread all through my being the calm of a 
Buddha. 

The crowd carried me on. I had but to lift my 
feet and the elbowing, jostling mass sent me for- 
ward like a little lost atom. This was a comfort 
after Chicago. 

My New York had always been the theaters, the 
shops, and the Broadway hotels. Now that I had 
come to stay I wondered how any one ever made 
friends in such a place. Of course Bubbles had 
found her niche immediately, but Bubbles was such 
a glowing creature that her accomplishments could 
never be the standard for ordinary mortals. 

Up in the big rotunda the crowd burst like a 
rocket, each separate little human spark flying off in 
a different direction. A uniformed man grabbed 
my luggage, and I was rather glad he took the deci- 
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sion out of my power. He muttered, " Taxi," and 
I nodded. Like all poor people I knew I could not 
afford a taxi, but this time I had to have one. Once 
inside I leaned back with full enjoyment like a poor 
Italian going to a funeral. 

In another ten minutes I was examining name- 
plates under letter-boxes and wondering if all apart- 
ment-house entrances in New York were as bewil- 
dering as this one on Waverly Place. I read on and 
on through Italian, German, Irish, and French names 
imtil at last I came upon Bubbles' name. For a 
moment I was afraid to press the button. Suppos- 
ing she were not at home ? Where could I go ? I 
couldn't go anywhere ! Td have to sit on the steps 
surrounded by my bundles until she came back. I 
pressed the button and a welcome buzz answered 
me. The door click-clicked, I pushed my way 
through, and then I began to climb stairs past doors 
bearing those same Italian, German, Irish, and 
French names that I had seen on the letter-boxes. 
Why do people always live on the top floor of a 
walk-up apartment ? 

In answer to my knock Bubbles opened her door, 
and for a moment looked as though she had seen a 
ghost. Then she threw her arms about me, uttering 
little squeaks and gurgles of delight. 

"Why, Sis! What fun! How did it happen? 
Will you stay long? Do come on in! '' She gave 
me another hug, a good solid kiss, and pushed me 
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into the apartment, going back herself for my two 
bags that I had dropped outside her door. 

" Richard ! " she called, depositing my luggage 
in the middle of her living-room, *' Richard, my 
sister Setchen is here ! " 

Richard came from another room, a very lord of 
a man, massive and splendid. 

" This is Richard Carlton. Richard, this is my 
sister, Setchen Stone.'' 

I sat down, determined not to talk of myself or 
my affairs until Richard should leave. But he 
stayed. He just lolled about with a calm air of 
proprietorship, and finally pulled up to a lovely old 
marquetry desk and began to write. 

Bubbles whispered in my ear, " Perhaps we'd bet- 
ter go into the other room so as not to disturb Rich- 
ard." She gave me a little push and piloted me 
through the door. 

As we sat down on the side of her bed I asked: 

"Who is Richard?" 

" He's the man I love." 

" You don't mean — you " 

" Yes, Setchen, I mean it. I've lived with him 
for six months, and I'm going to live with him for- 
ever if we love each other forever. But if some 
day we find the charm is broken, we shall part. He 
has his own flat to pout in and mine to be happy in. 
Just now he's being happy." 

Though I made every effort to be calm, I fear 
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the words came throaty and breathless from my 
lips. It was my heart, my pounding mother heart, 
that sent the hot blood to my choking throat. I 
took my little sister's hand and held it tightly gripped 
within my own. Slowly and with great effort my 
faltering words came : 

"Dearest — my dearest, if — if only you had 
confided in me before you took this — this — before 
you made this mistake." Hot tears came to my 
eyes, but I struggled on. "If only — if only you 
had had the strength of character to wait for each 
other until — until you got your divorce — you 
could — oh, my dear, you could have been married 
again the same day." 

I felt so humiliated for my little sister that I 
scarcely dared look at her. I did not want to see 
her lovely head wilt for very shame of what she 
had done. And yet, as I did see her through -the 
blurred vision of my tears, she seemed to be smil- 
ing. Also her head carried itself valiantly high. I 
wiped away my tears and looked. She was smiling 
and her head was valiantly high! 

As though I had been some tiny child in difficul- 
ties she put her arm about me and drew me down to 
her shoulder, saying: 

" You don't understand, dear, that Tm not the 
least bit interested in getting a divorce. It really 
doesn't bother me a bit to be married — I mean, 
married to the man I'm not living with, but it would 
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very much bother me to be married to the man I 
am living with — that I'll never do a second time." 

I drew away from her and wiped my eyes again. 
Pride — the pride of my father whom I had loved 
so dearly; the pride that I had always felt in my 
very womanhood; the pride I had known in sacri- 
ficing myself in behalf of my children and of duty; 
the very pride of caste was too sorely wounded for 
more discussion of a subject that in the first place 
should not have been discussed at all. If I could 
only have flown away f If only there had been some 
other exit to her home so that I might go without 
ever again encountering the complacent smile of 
that lordly person, Richard. If only I might have 
died then and there, or, better still, might never have 
been bom! 

But I had been bom, and I was nowhere near 
dying, and there was only one exit to Bubbles' apart- 
ment — three incontestable facts. I lifted my head 
to face them. 

Bubbles put her arms about me again, saying : 

" Aw, Sis, come on out of the glacial period and 
let the sun shine on you. Don't you understand a 
single little bit ? " 

" No, my child," I answered, " I do not under- 
stand a single little bit. To think that a sister of 
mine should do a thing like this without even trying 
to readjust matters with her husband ! " 

" But I did try to readjust matters with my hus- 
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band," she said, " and, furthermore, I didn't know 
Richard was on earth when I came back from Chi- 
cago. My husband and I met for dinner at the 
Brevoort the day I returned. It was rather pathetic 
for us both — you know how mad we were about 
each other when we married. We both hoped that 
after a year's vacation the old thrill would have 
returned. We're so genuinely fond of each other 
that we almost thought it had. The idea of a new 
apartment came to us. A new apartment refur- 
nished without bringing a single relic of the old life 
with us into the new. My husband thinks I'm a 
brick and I think he's two bricks. There never has 
been a real quarrel in all our lives. He asked me 
if I loved any one else, and I asked him the same 
question. Neither of us was attached in any way, 
so the road ahead seemed shining and white and 
straight. The waiter brought dinner and silence 
overcame us. He struggled to make conversation, 
and I struggled, but neither of us got any farther 
than the deliciousness of the Emincd Bernard. 

" Then came a telepathic flash ! We looked at 
each other and laughed ! ' What are you laughing 
at, Bub ? ' he asked ; and I said, * What are you 
laughing at ? ' He insisted that he had asked first, 
so I gave in and told him that I was laughing at the 
ridiculousness of trying to play in his back-yard 
again. Of course he was laughing at the same 
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thing. * It's over, you old dear/ he said. * What- 
ever we had to give each other we've given, and 
now both of us must skip around the corner and 
take a peep into somebody else's back-yard.' 

" After that we were able to talk again. There 
were good shows that we must see together, and a 
new Broadway restaurant, and heaps of fake places 
in Greenwich Village. We almost skipped up Fifth 
Avenue to the park, and then took the top of a bus 
coming back down again. When we parted he 
shook my hand as though he meant it, and then, 
kissing my finger-tips, said : ' All luck to the great 
adventure, dear, and eternal gratitude for an honor- 
able discharge. Remember I'm always at your 
service.' 

" ' Ring me up soon ! ' I called after him, as he 
walked briskly off down the street." 

Bubbles stopped talking and I stared helplessly at 
her, more broken-hearted than at any time since my 
babies had gone. This step that she had taken 
was my crime. I was older than she, and if I had 
not failed her in some way she would still have been 
a good woman. I saw her, deserted by her lover, 
and slowly fading into one of those hideous persons 
in the midnight procession of city streets. 

Her life spread before me like a Greek tragedy, 
crime mounting on crime, all because of this first 
preventable act of weakness. What was there to 
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do? To whom could I turn? I felt like lifting my 
arms to heaven and shrieking out my utter helpless- 
ness. 

Bubbles waited through the long silence as though 
my inner struggle might somehow lead me toward 
her, but seeing my hands twitch with a little gesture 
of despair she spoke again : 

" Setchen, dear, if you weren't my sister I should 
be out of patience with you, but I love you and want 
you to march along with me. Please try to see that 
this sort of thing is just about one hundred years 
ahead of the times, and that you, like every one else, 
are frightened by its newness. And it really isn't 
new at that. People have always had secret lovers, 
sometimes two or three at a time, but being secret 
it was still decent. Only the openness and cleanness 
of what Richard and I are doing is new. Of course, 
men have always known how to live. Sometimes 
women learn after one emotional upheaval, and 
sometimes by the slow process of logic. But usually 
by the time they learn life is over for them." 

Suddenly my anger rose against Richard Carlton. 
It was he who had injected this vicious philosophy 
into my little sister's pure mind. He had trained 
her for his own selfish purposes so that he might 
escape marriage with its responsibilities to State 
and Church and her. Well, I'd get her out of his 
clutches so that she might again think in straight 
lines, and not in circles especially designed by his 
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deceit and cunning. I told her that she was doing 
a wicked thing, and she laughed a little low laugh, 
and said : 

" I scarcely know how to answer you, Setchen, 
dear, it's so long since Tve heard lo^ e alluded to as 
something wicked. I'll tell you what I do think is 
wicked — your living in the holy state of matrimony 
with Samuel Stone. I didn't tell you so when I was 
there because I was accepting your charity. Now 
I'm on my own and can say what is in my mind. 
I was shocked and ashamed." 

'* You're right, dear," I answered ; " that's why 
I came away and that's why I'm not going back." 

Her whole childish face lit up with happiness. 
She pulled my head down and whispered in my ear : 

" That's the most wonderful news in all the world. 
Now if you're not very careful, you'll develop into 
a regular person." 

" I hope I shall, Bubbles, and you must do the 
same. Give up this life and we'll take a little flat 
together, and " 

She gave my ear a stiff little tweak. " Non- 
sense!" she said; "I'm not doing this because I 
can't help it, I'm doing it because I want to." 

" Then you must stop wanting to. You're going 
against some pretty old and carefully tested laws, 
little sister, and society will make you suffer for it." 

" Nonsense again! I did all my suffering before- 
hand, and this is my reward ! " 
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I started toward my luggage, but Bubbles caught 
my hand and held me back. 

'* Now you're not going away, Setchen ; Fve 
plenty of room right here for you." 

" I couldn't breathe here. Bubbles. You must 
take me to some cheap hotel or boarding house. I 
want to be alone." 

*' But that's so stupid, Setchen. Do stay." 

I pulled my hand away from her and entered the 
living-room. Richard Carlton rose from his chair, 
and if I had the courage I should have struck him 
across the face. 

'* Can't I help you, Mrs. Stone? " he asked, in a 
deep, musical tone, and it was easy for me to under- 
stand how he would cajole the avenging angel on 
the day of judgment. 

Bubbles came behind me. 

" We'll both help her, Richard. She's determined 
not to stay with us, and I'm not going to urge any 
more. She's got to stop of her own free will or 
not at all." Then she turned to me and asked: 

How much can you afford, Setchen ? " 
Nothing," I answered. 

" All right," said Bubbles, " then we'll take her to 
the Jesus-Mary Hotel. That's the nearest thing to 
nothing in New York City." 

Silently we three walked together to that sinister- 
looking home for women, and a Sister let us in 
through the padlocked gate. Bubbles and Richard 
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went away, and I was taken to a little white room. 
All night I lay in my bed wide-eyed, struggling 
with the thought of my little sister as a fallen 
woman. But no sooner did I picture her as such 
than she rose before me shining and white and pure. 



X 



Toward morning I must have slept, for I wak- 
ened suddenly with the fear that Uers eggs would 
not be properly coddled. Martha, the cook, had 
learned some time in her youth that eggs to be 
correctly prepared must be placed in cold water and 
allowed to come to a boil. I had wasted egg after 
egg, showing her that this method left the centers 
raw and the outsides hard-boiled. I had wasted 
egg after egg trying to teach her that, to make them 
so deliciously consistent as to please the grouchiest 
of husbands, she must put them in boiling water and 
leave them for seven minutes in a warm spot on the 
back of the stove. Martha always said: "Yes, 
ma'am," and then the next time, when left to her- 
self, would put them in cold water and bring them 
to a boil. 

I don't know why Uel's eggs should have worried 
me so on this particular morning, but their import- 
ance enlarged and enlarged until they came to mean 
the whole of life. If those eggs were raw in the 
middle Uel would not eat them. He would be so 
irritated that he would eat nothing at all. On his 
way down town he would hate me with a terrible 

bitterness for deserting him. Overcome by physical 
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weakness he would probably faint on the street and 
be run over by a municipal bus or, not being run 
over, he would arrive at his office in a fevered state 
and discharge all his trusted clerks and stenograph- 
ers, and this would lead to the downfall of his busi- 
ness. I could see him flabby and penniless, sneaking 
from dive to dive on State Street. At last, utterly 
degraded, he would murder me and be hanged, and 
then buried in quicklime as a further punishment. 

Unable to bear my thoughts any longer, I leapt 
out of bed and paced up and down the little room. 
I was frightened, very frightened. My courage 
was gone, and my desire to find out the meaning of 
life was dead. What an utter fool I was! The 
meaning of life! Life had no meaning except to 
see that Uel's eggs were properly coddled on the 
electric stove at the breakfast table. Then he would 
eat them and the rest of his breakfast too, and go 
down town happy. There would be so many orders 
for books that new clerks and new stenographers 
would be necessary to facilitate the movements of 
so enormous a business. Uel would become the 
richest publisher in America, donating free libraries 
and hospitals to any one for the asking. Riding 
about in our limousine, newspaper photographers 
would snap us for the illustrated sections of Sunday 
editions. That was the meaning of life! What 
an utter fool I was! 

I sat down on the side of my bed weak with 
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emotion. I wondered if Uel had found my letter 
and if he would take me back to coddle his eggs if 
I apologized humbly. Perhaps he had already 
killed himself and detectives were waiting down- 
stairs at the Jesus-Mary to take me to the Tombs. 
I put my hand over my heart to hold it still as one 
holds a fluttering bird still. What an utter fool I 
was ! What did it matter whether my own soul was 
saved ? I should have remained with Uel, who was 
genuinely and calmly in love with me ! 

I dressed myself hurriedly and went down to 
breakfast, determined to be back on my way to Chi- 
cago by evening. If Uel refused to take me back 
as his wife, I would remain there as a sort of silent 
servant, doing chores for him till the last day of my 
life. 

I was the first one in the dining-room, and the 
black coffee, though bitter and bad, sent a sort of 
hot courage through my body again. I took a 
second cup, and by that time the place was filled 
with chattering, neatly dressed girls and a few sad- 
looking old women. I sat very still and listened to 
the whir of youthful energy. It was like the engine- 
room of a power house or the middle of a great 
ocean. The talking, the laughing, the banging of 
dishes, the movement to and fro were ceaseless. 
One girl was filing cards — two millions were under 
her control ; another knew the exact location of every 
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freight car in the New York Central system ; another 
one had ordered ten million bananas for the city of 
New York; and still another had just finished a 
report on how many Uneeda Biscuits were eaten in 
the whole world every minuite. 

And then they all fluttered away to these strange, 
and to me, unheard-of labors, and I was left alone 
with a little crippled old mother woman who told 
me that she'd been a dressmaker all her life. 

"You're a new one, dearie, aren't you?" she 
asked, gathering up my dishes and wiping my place 
with a crumpled paper napkin as I had seen the 
others do when their meal was finished. 

" Yes, I'm new," I answered, and burst into tears. 

The old woman put her arms about me and patted 
me with her shriveled hands. 

" Now don't you lose courage, dearie. All the 
girls get blue once in a while. Like as not you're 
out of a job. Now it'll all come around well. Did 
you see if there's anything in the morning papers? " 

Of course I hadn't seen if there was anything in 
the morning papers, and I wouldn't know where to 
look for it if there was anything. The old lady 
hooked my hand in her elbow and led me along to 
the lobby. 

" Now don't you lose courage, dearie. All the 
girls get blue once in a while. We'll get the papers 
— ^they take 'em all here for the girls — and we'll 
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look all through the want ads. till we find something, 
and I'll lend you a quarter for your car fare and 
lunch out." 

In the lobby a dozen or more girls were bent 
double over the want ads., the part of a newspaper 
that rd always thrown away. All my life I had 
wondered why newspapers devoted so much space to 
things so utterly outside one's life. On this morn- 
ing I came to know that the want ad. is the very sun 
about which the ordinary life revolves. 

" What can you do ? " asked the old lady as she 
picked up a discarded paper and took me off to a 
comer with it. 

"I — I am a stenographer," I answered. 

"Well, now, that's easy. Everybody needs 
stenographers. Stenography is the very best thing 
to know. How'd you lose your last job? " 

" I didn't lose it — I — I — well, you see, I didn't 
lose it, I left my last job." 

She looked up at me with such a kind, frank old 
face that I couldn't be angry at her curiosity. She 
ran her knotted old forefinger down the line, and 
then suddenly pounced on something. 

" Here you are, dearie. Now don't lose your 
courage. Wanted, a stenographer and book-keeper 
in lawyer's office. Call between ten and twelve, 
suite Twenty-four at One Forty-nine Nassau Street. 
There you are, dearie. Now don't lose your cour- 
age. You were right to leave your place if the boss 
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insulted you. There's only two kinds of bosses: 
those that work you to death and those that insult 
you, and it's better to be worked to death and have 
your freedom." 

With a kindly pat the old woman left me in the 
lobby. I must have stood there looking like a per- 
fect fool, for the young lady behind the desk 
came out and asked me if there was an)rthing she 
could do for me. I told her I thought it would be 
a great help if she could tell me what time the train 
left for Chicago. 

" Have you work in Chicago ? " she asked, and I 
answered that I thought I could get my old job back 
if I applied for it. 

" Well, that's a great distance to go unless you're 
sure. Don't you think you'd better write first and 
ask? In the meantime take something temporary 
until you hear." 

There seemed to be a good deal of sense in every- 
thing these strange people said. After all, if I did 
go back and Uel wouldn't permit me to stay, what 
would be my next step ? I didn't know. My money 
would be gone; the servants would understand; it 
would all be very difficult. The young lady behind 
the desk was right. I went upstairs and put on my 
hat. At ten o'clock I was among twenty others 
applying for that job in the lawyer's office at One 
Forty-nine Nassau Street. 

Each girl was interviewed in Mr. Cannon's private 
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room. I came last, and after talking with me he 
told me to remove my hat and go to work. That 
letter to Uel was never written. 

For two long years I ran Mr. Cannan's office as 
I had run my kitchen at home. When the day was 
done, I went forlornly back to the Jesus-Mary, 
bathed, labored through a meal of hominy, hash, 
and pudding, and went to bed. I lived as completely 
alone as though I were the one inhabitant on a desert 
isle, and the magnetism of the crowded dining-room 
no longer interested me now that I had found my 
place in the dull, gigantic whir of the business world. 

There was never a break in the monotony until 
Uel sued me for desertion. I had suggested this, 
but I had scarcely supposed he would do it. He 
not only did this, but the day after he got his 
divorce he married my most intimate friend of 
other days. 

I shall never be able to explain why I was so 
shocked. Surely his marriage was not half so tre- 
mendous a deviation as my desertion. Something 
stirred in me again and I became alive. I did not 
want Uel Stone, but the woman in me desired that 
he should want me. I might even have made myself 
glad for him, had it been any other woman, but I 
simply could not be angelic about Nora. I wanted 
facts, and facts I must have even if they cost ten 
dollars a day and were handed over by a thick- 
lipped detective. 
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I wrote a letter to my father's sweet sister, Aunt 
Caroline, asking her to tell me everything she knew, 
and then destroyed the letter. I could not bedraggle 
so pure a soul even with my blackened thoughts on 
the subject. 

My employer managed the case for me, and in 
four weeks' time handed me more facts than I 
wanted to know. Uel and Nora had been intimate 
even before our marriage. Every one in Chicago 
knew it but me. She had been his mistress when my 
babies were bom, and when they died. Maybe that 
was why I never really loved Uel. I never really 
had him to love. 

Nora might have gone on forever with her own 
husband and Uel as her lover if her husband hadn't 
suddenly died. That left her free to marry Uel, and 
look about at her leisure for another lover. 



XI 

Having the butter and eggs and a pound of 
cheese kind of mind, I could scarcely expect to hold 
a job that shrieked for originality, yet nevertheless 
the boredom of Mr. Cannan's office gradually be- 
came unbearable. Perhaps it was Uers marriage 
that upset me. There had been a painful sort of 
comfort in the thought that he too went lonely about 
his work and home in the evening to a cheerless 
hearth. It was as though we carried on our shoul- 
ders the same burden of the world. The knowledge 
of his disloyalty shifted the whole unbearable load 
to me, and I felt myself going down under the strain. 
It was no longer possible to go dumbly about mak- 
ing briefs, contracts, deeds, and titles. I watched 
the clock and the eight hours of each day were a 
torture. A change had to be made. Work must 
be found that would make me forget that the end 
of the day had come. But I dared not give up one 
position without first finding another. At every 
spare moment I read want ads. and I spent the noon 
hour answering them. '^ 

A magazine office needed a stenographer. It 

sounded interesting, but when I got there the dull 

faces of the employees toM me it wasn't. An elec- 
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trie company wanted a saleslady and typist combined, 
but I knew that I could not sell anybody anything. 
A surgical corset maker wanted some one to go about 
measuring deformities. Was there nothing interest-- 
ing in all the world ? Not in Nassau Street. 

I began to answer uptown advertisements, and 
the fourth day brought me to the office of Dr. Philip 
Leighton. Dr. Leighton was little and homely, with 
a voice like a 'cello. In his prim black clothes he 
reminded me of a candy groom on a wedding cake. 

He asked me if I had had any experience in a 
doctor's office, and I stated that I had. Any woman 
who has been married and borne three babies has 
had plenty of experience in a doctor's office. I 
bought one nurse's dress, one cap, and one apron, 
and went to work. Every night at the Jesus-Mary 
I washed my costume, ironed it wet, and wore it 
with damp seams all next day. When I received my 
first twenty-five dollars I bought another, and life 
grew calmer. 

There never were so many patients in any doctor's 
office before and so little money in the bank. If 
people paid, it was a dollar, and most of them were 
too poor to afford anything at all. They got their 
prescriptions filled free of charge at the chemist's on 
the main floor, and the bills were sent to Dr. Leigh- 
ton. 

It was very simple to keep his bank-book straight, 
because there never was anything to deposit. He 
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used to turn his pockets inside out on Saturday and 
tell me to take what was coming to me. He never 
counted the crumpled green mass, but I always did, 
and when there was less than usual I simply took 
less than he supposed he was paying me. He wasn't 
interested in anything but the practice of medicine, 
and when bills came in or rent day arrived he went 
about his work in a state of vague worry. 

He and his office and his troubles became so much 
a part of my life that I'm afraid I rubbed my hands 
with delight every time a bad spell of weather came, 
for I knew from experience that it would result 
in much sickness and some money. When well- 
dressed people entered the office I almost fell on my 
knees before them. 

The crookedest old pauper that came into that 
waiting-room received the same attention as a J. P. 
Morgan. Oh, how rebellious it made me against 
the whole universe that such a man as Dr. Leighton 
should have to worry about so sordid a thing as 
money ! 

After office hours I took dictation, and when that 
was over he'd sit there staring at me with his small 
twinkling eyes. Surely there was never such an in- 
sinuating man! He didn't have to say a word. 
When I saw his eyes twinkle and his sensitive lip 
quiver, I was perfectly willing to die for him. 

Every night at seven his mother telephoned that 
dinner was waiting, and I thanked God for that 
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one wholesome meal, as I was perfectly sure that 
Dr. Leighton never ate at any other time. 

My being was molten. When he rang I went 
to him on wings, and all day long life was endless 
drama. Returning to the Jesus-Mary at night, I 
was as happy as though I had been stopping at the 
Ritz. What did it matter where I lived? If I slept 
very soundly, ten in the morning would hurry to me, 
and ten in the morning meant Philip Leighton. 

One day, quite quietly, he said to me, " Dear, I 
love you." Then he kissed me, and that kiss I shall 
remember all my life. 

I never saw him in the evening and he never 
talked of marriage. It made me glad — his saving 
that for a greater moment. Like an innocent girl, 
I went about making myself glorious for our wed- 
ding. He never explained why he did not see me 
during the evening, and I loved him too much to 
ask. There were, no doubt, hundreds of duties that 
a physician had other than sick-calls. 

I never questioned anything he did. Nothing 
mattered in all the world but that sacred hour of 
ten in the morning. My life blew round and round 
like a child's paper windmill, round and round that 
one stable point of ten in the morning. No matter 
where I went or what I did, all things led to that 
shining moment when he would take me in his arms 
and say again and again, " Dearest, I love you." 

Too often we do not understand experiences that 
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come to us. Too often we look back hungrily over 
the dim waste of years, and say to ourselves, " I 
must have been happy then." But for me, this time 
I knew I held life in my two hands and I sang out 
with all my being, " This is happiness ! " 

Yes, I knew that I was happy — happy all the 
day with him; happy working for him; happy at 
night in my dreams of him. 

But though I slept very soundly one night, and 
ten in the morning hurried to me, for once Philip 
Leighton did not come. Blind terror struck my 
soul. I pictured a million accidents. I saw him 
crushed under his car. I saw him drugged and 
murdered in one' of the slums where for years he 
had practiced the magic of medicine. 

The waiting-room filled with patients — crippled 
old men with their eyes bulging; painted young 
women, more in search of sympathy than medicine ; 
squealing babies and sweating laborers. The atmos- 
phere in the place became fetid. I opened the win- 
dows and the little crowd shifted about. 

Back and forth I paced from office to waiting- 
room, from entrance to exit of the suite. Every 
time the 'phone rang I answered with dry quivering 
lips. Every time I was sure it must be he, but it 
never was. " Is the doctor in his office yet ? " It 
was always the same question, and I answered as 
calmly as I could, "No. The doctor is not in his 
office, but he's expected at any moment." 
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Waiting IS the most horrible thing in the world. 
Actual news of disaster is not half so hard to bear. 
Had some one told me that Philip Leighton was 
dead, I'm sure I should have dismi>ssed the patients, 
locked all the instruments aWay, and walked quietly 
back to the Jesus-Mary Hotel. But waiting — I 
could not endure it a moment longer. I telephoned 
to his mother's house and received no answer. I 
called the medical college and the clinic, and they 
could only say that he was expected at such and 
such an hour. 

The patients began to dwindle away. The poor 
can't wait all day for a doctor even if they don't 
pay. 

At last, when I had grown old with fear and could 
do nothing but sit with my hands limp in my lap, 
a young man, with an official look about him, hur- 
ried into the office. 

" I'm very sorry I'm so late. You are Mrs 
Stone? It was such a hurried business. If you'll 
explain to the patients that I've taken Dr. Leighton's 
place, I'll see them now — that is, if they will accept 
me instead of him." 

I looked dumbly at him as he handed me a note. 
My name was scrawled across the envelope in Dr. 
Leighton's writing — little, funny, hump-backed let- 
ters that I had seen on his prescription blanks. 

The young man with the official look hurried 
away to the back room, and I went over to the four 
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remaining patients and told them what I had been 
told to say. Three left, but the fourth, a painted 
lady, went back and consulted the new doctor. 

For a moment I stood in the center of that wait- 
ing-room and looked about me. What a precious 
place it was — so full of romance and adventure 
and a shining future. Then I tore open the envelope 
in my hand. 

It was a short, pathetic little note. The night 
before he had married a rich woman and was now 
on his way abroad with her. He was leaving a 
young physician by the name of Miller in charge of 
his practice. He knew that I, who had watched his 
hopeless financial struggle, would understand. 

But I did not understand at all. When thie 
painted lady went away. Dr. Miller rang his bell, 
and I stumbled back to him. . 

" Why, Mrs. Stone," he said, " you're not well. 
Take this aromatic spirits of ammonia." 

He led me over to a chair and held the glass to 
my lips. 

" I'm just tired," I told him, and struggled to get 
the milky liquid past the contracted spot in my 
throat. 

" My dear woman, this won't do at all. You 
must let me call a taxi and send you home. Where 
do you live ? " 

'* At the Jesus-Mary Hotel," I said, and he 
laughed aloud. 
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I had never thought of that address as funny, 
but I suppose to most people it is ridiculously funny. 
His round, fine laugh brought a smile to my lips, 
but did not scatter the black clouds that had already 
settled down over my forehead and were painfully 
pressing against. my eyelids. 

" Yes," I repeated dully, " the Jesus-Mary." 

Dr. Miller took me back to the Jesus-Mary and 
saw that I was properly put to bed. For weeks I 
lay there, staring and limp, all my emotions par- 
alyzed. 

Of course I understood what his struggle had 
been. I understood it so well that thinking of it 
had nearly broken my heart. How easily I could 
have forgiven him if he had stolen or robbed or 
cheated at cards! But this marriage — how could 
I ever forgive this marriage that must have been 
preceded by some kind of love-making? He must 
have spent his evenings with this woman practicing 
on her the same charms that he practiced on me in 
the day-time. Perhaps, after all, that deep, modu- 
lated voice of his was a professionakdevice. It was 
as useful, no doubt, in getting money out of the 
woman he had married as work out of me and 
patients out of the general public. But, after all, 
his patients never paid him anything, or at least not 
many of them did. . . . What a fool I had been to 
believe in him and in Uel and in the whole crooked 
world! I wanted to go away where I could never 
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be made a fool of again. Quite definitely, I decided 
to be ill just a short time and then die. 

It seemed to me that whenever I opened my eyes 
Bubbles was there at my side, and I wonder now that 
she had the patience to listen. But she did listen 
while I told her over and over the things that per- 
plexed me, the telling of which gradually healed that 
part of my being that was meant to walk about on 
the homely errands of earth. 

I went back to Philip Leighton's office. Dr. 
Miller was kind, but every inch of the floor shot 
agonizing pains through the soles of my feet. The 
reverberation of the telephone bell was like a red- 
hot comb scraping across my flesh. The gauze I 
sterilized, the instruments I handled, burnt my fin- 
gers with remembrance. Each time the entrance 
door clicked I stood frozen with fear that it might 
be Philip. 

Eight lifeless months went by, and one day the 
entrance door clicked and it was Philip. He came 
in with as little ceremony as he had gone out, and 
taking me in his arms as he had done a thousand 
times before, he whispered, " Dearest, I love you.'* 

It seemed so strange that I should stand there and 
let him touch me. But I was dead, quite dead, and 
I cared about nothing, unless it was the inside work- 
ing of people's minds. 

"If you loved me, then why didn't you marry 
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me?*' I asked mechanically, and then added: "Is 
money everything in this world? " 

"Almost," he whispered, kissing my eyes and 
my hair. 

" It isn't ! I gave up everything and came here 
penniless — all for a principle. Had you married 
me I should have been content on nothing." 

"But I shouldn't, you dear Platonist! You're 
always looking for something permanent. Wasn't 
our relationship ideal? Why should we have made 
it into something else that would have been unsatis- 
factory — at least for me. Can't you look things in 
the face and accept them for what they are? " 

" I do look things in the face and accept them for 
what they are." I walked away to the other side 
of the room so that he would not see the tears that 
were threatening to overflow. 

He followed me, saying, "Do be sensible, my 
girl. You don't know what a century it has been 
away from you." 

I wheeled on him angrily. " Philip Leighton, have 
you the audacity to assume that we shall start again 
where we left off? " 

" Certainly, dear. I love you." 

" Does that mean that you will get a divorce and 
marry me ? " 

" Certainly not. I shouldn't have done anything 
so compHcated as getting married if I hadn't been 
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sure of what I was doing." He walked over to his 
desk and began to rearrange the pencils, pens, papers 
and books. At last he looked up at me, and said : 

" You see, I need her money, and she needs my 

ril be hanged if I know what it is of mine that she 
needs. Anyway, my girl, you never \really loved 
me. 

I could have clawed his eyes out with fury. 
" How can you say such a thing? " I asked, my 
throat choking with white-hot tears and anger. 

" Because you'd been married, and knew all about 
it, and yet you never indicated in the slightest way 
that you'd like to have me completely." Then he 
added in a sarcastic voice : " Why, I never even 
thrilled you!" 

I could not answer him, but all the morning as 
the patients came and went, I kept wondering- how 
a physician, who ought to know everything, could 
kno\sc so little. 

At last, when the office was empty, I put on my 
hat and started to go, but he called me back and 
made me sit beside him on the leather couch. 

"You see, my girl, I was too tired to struggle 
any longer. I shouM rather think you've seen 
enough of that sort of thing in this place to last a 
lifetime. Her money took me to Europe, where I 
should have gone six years ago. Her money 
bought the new car. Her money will pay for the 
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new offices. Her money — always her money! 
Damn it all, I need her money ! " 

Never have I struggled harder to understand than^ 
at that moment. Gradually my dead self quickened 
to him and to his calm assurance of right. 

" A woman'll marry for money, but not when 
she loves some one eke," I said weakly. " No 
woman in the world would have done what you have 
done." 

** Nonsense! '' He laughed and patted my limp 
folded hands. " Women do that and worse every 
day of the world. It's only a business partnership 
that won't in any way interfere with my real life. 
You are my real life." 

I made not the slightest decision. I did not even 
dream that there was a decision to make. We left 
the office that evening in his car and drove to an inn 
on the border of the city and spent the night there. 

The six months that f olbwed were wild and pas- 
sionate and miserable. I sneaked darkly about to 
meet him. I was a monkey on a stick. He picked 
me up and played with me whenever he chose, and 
then put me down again. His wife I saw only once. 
She was the good-looking sort of society woman 
who dances every afternoon. Her clothes were ex- 
quisite and she went her way in them merrily. 

I resented my poverty. He would just as will- 
ingly have married my money as any other woman's. 
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Normal men are born prostitutes. They must 
always have money to flash like the female moron. 

I changed my boarding place and hid myself from 
Bubbles. I, the prim moralist, living secretly with 
a married man who had not cared enough for me 
to forgo new offices, an automobile, and a trip to 
Europe ! 

My life, all comers, bruised me at every turn, but 
always more deeply and more gloriously I loved 
Philip Leightonv I did not care if my soul was 
lost or if society should cast me out so long as he 
veiled his eyes and whispered *' Dear ! " in a way 
that made it the most precious word in the English 
language. 

And then one afternoon I came back unexpectedly 
to the office to arrange something that I had for- 
gotten. Not knowing that any one was there I 
opened the door without knocking and Philip was 
kissing a very beautiful woman whom he had dis- 
missed in the morning. He tried to jerk away, but 
his head-mirror caught in her veil. He pulled, and 
the movement knocked her hat sideways. She knew 
how ridiculous she looked and her temper popped. 
Then Philip's temper popped and he told me to leave 
the room. 



XII 

I RUSHED out into the corridor shrieking with 
laughter. Down the fourteen flights of stairs I went 
laughing louder and louder. People stepped from 
their offices and glared at me for making so much 
merriment in a sorry world. 

IVe not the slightest idea where I went. I only 
remember that, sobbing bitterly, I climbed into street 
cars and buses. When eyes studied me too ques- 
tioningly, I got off and climbed into other street 
cars and other buses. 

For hours and hours I must have wandered about 
the streets before I sank thudding to the ground like 
a bundle of wet wash. The ambulance that picked 
me up is vague, but I remember the bell ! It clanged 
and clanged, rushing me to a great fire that was 
consuming the world ! 

Somehow Bubbles found me, and I heard them tell 
her that my mind was deranged. It was not de- 
ranged at all. The process of readjustment was 
going on within me and I wished to perfect it in 
silence. 

My passions grew old and withered. I had not 
the slightest desire to revenge myself on Philip 
Leighton. As enormous as my fury had been when 
he married the other woman, so enormous was my 
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pity for him now that he had been faithless to the 
little that I had received in return for my love. 

Farther and farther off he seemed, and more like 
the little candy groom on the wedding cake. I felt 
ancient beside him, and motherly. Something was 
crippled in his brain where God had forgotten a bolt 
or a hinge, or^put in a washer where it didn't belong. 

For long hours, sometimes twenty, I slept without 
moving, but I was always somehow conscious of my 
motionlessness. 

Dr. Miller camped at my side. I often wondered 
when he saw his other patients. My complete par- 
alysis must have fascinated him. He rubbed my 
fingers back to life and made them move again. 
The funny stories he told brought smiles to my face 
but did not surprise me into speech. 

One night he came with two strange gentlemen, 
who tapped me all over and announced that my 
difficulties were mental. Again I smiled. Of 
course they were fnental. The graybeards had told 
me nothing new. I was too indifferent to talk. In- 
different because in the process of readjustment I 
had discovered that there wasn't any why to any- 
thing. Things just were and nothing on earth mat- 
tered. With strange unbelieving I looked back over 
the years when I had wrung my hands and moaned 
in agony over my sorrows. There weren't any real 
sorrows. All things in this world were only sort of 
hit-and-miss pitiful. 
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When I was quite ready to talk, I talked. When 
I was quite ready to walk, I walked. Piles of books 
found their way to me from Dr. Miller, but I never 
read them. It seemed so stupid to be interested in 
anything. When Dr. Miller came, I didn't object to 
him, but when he failed to come his absence never 
even registered. * 

Finally he dragged me about with him to libraries, 
hospitals, private homes, public meetings. We 
heard Pacifists, Socialists, Anarchists. And then 
one day he told me that I was to manage his office. 
I put on my blue gingham dress and white apron 
and went on duty. It meant no more to me than if 
Dr. Miller had said, " Now you may wash your 
face." 

One day a patient fainted and we gave her a hypo 
of strychnine. Later, when I was alone sterilizing 
instruments, it occurred to my sleepy mind that as 
long as nothing mattered anyway, I might give my- 
self a needleful of morphine. I assorted the little 
phials and found the one I wanted. I sterilized the 
needle, and filling the little syringe with the drug 
melted in water, plunged the sharp point into my 
arm. When that morphine spread through my be- 
ing, I knew the first really glorious moments of my 
entire existence — the first ecstasy since the last day 
my babies played with me, my first unhampered 
thrill. 

When that thrill died away, conscience was born 
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in me again, and anger and hatred and desire. I 
shuddered with terror at the power of things that 
had slept in me so long. 

Indifference had been so comfortable. Awaken- 
ing back to an interest in the world was torture. I 
hated Philip Leighton, I hated Uel Stone, I hated 
all men, and more than that I hated my degraded 
self. I wanted to kill Philip Leighton so that he 
would no longer remember what an utter fool I had 
been. But there was always an escape ! Til never 
again blame any drunkards that I see on the streets. 
My heart bursts with pity for them, for they, too, 
must have freedom from pain. I went very fast. 

For a long time I had known that Dr. Miller was 
in love with me, and the thought aroused all the in- 
dignation in my being. I didn't want any man ever 
to look at me with the eyes of possession again. 
But that was before I had formed the morphine 
habit. Under its influence my manner toward him 
changed. No pretty woman can forget it for long. 
I primped extensively and amused myself with him 
as one is amused at a vaudeville show. I planned 
to punish Philip Leighton through Dr. Miller. 
What did it matter? They were both men, and all 
men were allied to torture all women. 

Poor dear, there was never an hour of the day that 
he was not either bringing or sending me flowers, 
candy, or malted milk. He was so happy he could 
scarcely contain himself — until the next time he 
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started to give a hypo and found his morphia phial 
empty and all his atropine tablets missing. 

I shall never forget his face. He caught me by 
the shoulders and pushed me into a chair. I was 
no longer the woman he loved — I was a case. 
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XIII 

There was only one thing in all the world that 
mattered: tablets! Tablets and peace. Peace for 
a shorter and shorter time. 

If becoming Mrs. Harold Miller would give me 
tllat shorter and therefore dearer peace, then why 
not become Mrs. Harold Miller? 

We were married somewhere in Jersey by a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and went to live in a private terrace 
in New Rochelle. One wing of the house held me 
and my nurse, the other wing, Dr. Miller. He never 
crossed the threshold of my rooms, though I often 
wandered into his for a cup of coffee. He made it 
in one of those glass balls, and it fascinated me to 
see it bubble. 

For years he had been storing art treasures in 
everybody's basement, and now they found their 
way, van-loads of them, into our home. Harold's 
love for the beautiful could never be satisfied. 
Every evening of his life he returned with at least a 
small Caproni cast. 

The walls grew tense with pictures. It seemed 

as though they must eventually rush forward in 

rebellion. The book-shelves, the tables, the comers 

gave forth lamps, marbles, Chinese gods. And, as 
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in a museum, the hopelessness of seeing all bewil- 
dered one into seeing nothing. 

There was a motherliness about Harold Miller 
that drove him to give most of his time and money 
to the poor, but he thought he hated humanity. He 
insisted that Socialism was all right for youth, but 
maturity must have its iron fences and Yale locks. 
Nevertheless the severity with which he refused 
social invitations was matched only by the hurry 
which took him to the homes of the ailing poor. 

Dear, inconsistent man, he could never make me 
believe that he hated humanity. He loved humanity, 
but humanity had tired him out. 

He wore a perpetual smile at me. I never looked 
up but I found it. If he just had me opposite him 
and a piece of tapestry in his hands he seemed to 
rest content. 

And how he loved his Rodin book} He would 
call me to his side each evening, and, turning the 
pages slowly, run his forefinger over the outlines of 
each figure as though somehow he might reach the 
flesh through photographs of stone. 

" My dear,'' he would say, " did you ever see any- 
thing so marvelous as his Adam and Eve? Look 
at the modeling. How beautiful and broad she is. 
A female is meant to be beautiful and broad — 
dimples straight down her back ! " 

I was truly grateful to Harold Miller, and I tried 
to be intelligent, but surely the usual person has no 
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feeling whatever for beauty. I didn't know the 
difference between bad and good modeling, and as 
for women's broad, dimpled backs — I thought them 
ugly. But I did not say so. I looked intently at 
the pictures (though my eyes got only the impres- 
sion of a blur), and called them "lovely and beau- 
tiful and wonderful." 

Harold would close the book, sigh, and lean his 
head against the back of the chair. Poor dear fel- 
low, how nervous and overworked he was ! If only 
I could have smoothed away some of those thin lines 
about his eyes and mouth. Somehow they seemed 
to grow deeper even as I sat watching. At times 
he squeezed his hands together so hard that the blood 
almost burst through his thin fine skin. I had no 
love for him and he was waiting for me. He was 
waiting for me, and I was waiting for morphine, 
the diminishing doses of which were beginning to 
irritate my nerves. 

Harold took me to the theater, and I would insist 
upon leaving after the first act. He brought me 
books to read and I threw them aside. He sent 
home another piano and a woman to play duets with 
me, and I tired in fifteen minutes. I thought at 
times that he and the nurse would break with the 
strain of trying to arouse my interest. It could 
not be aroused. 

One night Harold drove home in a little car and 
gave me the keys. He said then quite simply that 
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I was to have no more drugs. When the desire 
came, I was to climb into that car and drive all over 
the world. 

I looked at him with murder in my eyes. Why 
had I married him, excepting for the ease with which 
I could get tablets. Tablets! I'd kill him if neces- 
sary, for I must have my tablets. My fist clenched 
with the desire to strike him across the face. I had 
no sympathy for him then ; no wish to smooth away 
the tired lines under his eyes. I hated him ! 

Then suddenly I remembered where the nurse 
kept her supply of morphine, and turning swiftly I 
rushed away to my own rooms and stole the little 
brown bottles and the hypodermic needle. 

Creeping up to the dimly lighted attic, I stumbled 
across a rat with a filbert in his moutK. He dropped 
it and disappeared. We were on the same mission, 
that rat and I, only I would be more careful with my 
treasure than he had been with his. I climbed up 
on some boxes and hid my little package in a dark 
corner under the rafters. In that moment I felt 
like a rat. Tm sure if I had looked in the mirror 
I would have discovered that I looked like a rat. I 
was a rat. 

I went back to my room and threw myself across 
the bed in that deadly stupor that had hung over 
me for months. As for the car, I never went near 
it until the supply in the attic had entirely disap- 
peared. Every day the gardener drove it around to 
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the front of the house and left the keys (that I had 
thrown out into the hallway) on a little hook beside 
my door. I threw them on the floor repeatedly, and 
as repeatedly they were picked up and hung on the 
hook beside my door. 

Harold went about his work all day, and came 
home in the evening to handle his tapestries and look 
at his Rodin book. When the coffee in the glass 
ball bubbled, he would tap on my door and invite 
me across to share it with him. The lines about his 
eyes grew deeper, and that sweet smile that he had 
worn for me became rigid with the pressure of his 
clenched teeth. 

Of course he knew that I had morphine, but he 
also knew that the supply must end soon, and his 
face was set for the struggle that was coming. 

There must be something gentle deep down in 
my being, for although my normal resistances were 
dead, I never said or did anything that could weigh 
very heavily against me in the future. But be- 
cause I did not say them doesn't mean that they 
were not in my mind. When the last tablet was 
gone, I went to his study and, as usual, sat and drank 
his coffee in unbroken silence. I had not spoken 
one word to him or to the nurse since that day I 
stole the morphine. 

He emptied the coffee-grounds and rinsed the 
percolator. I looked at him questioningly, and he 
said : 
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" rU make another lot. You'll need it, dear." 

I took a second and a third cup, and despised him 
for knowing that I needed it. How dared he know 
how many tablets I took? How dared he know 
there weren't any more in the rat's garret? How 
dared he ? I loathed him ! 

When the nurse took the coffee things away he 
said: "Come on out with me and let's try your 
little car. Nice crisp night, and I want to see if 
you've forgotten how." 

I was just ready to glare at him and retreat to 
my room when it occurred to me that if I were 
friendly he might give me just one dose more when 
we got back. Already my skin was beginning to 
dr^w and itch with dryness. I would do anything 
to be at peace. I had to be at peace ! 

'' All right, I'll go. Get my coat," I said, and I 
smiled a little at him. But he did not smile back. 
He was on the alert, and I hated him for knowing 
so much. 

He helped me into the driver's seat and got in 
beside me. I turned on the ignition switch, and 
irritably threw it into high. The car jumped for- 
ward. I shall never quite understand what hap- 
pened, but with the first lurch of that little motor 
something snapped in my brain. And then it was 
as though a window had been opened in a stuffy 
room and the clean wind rushed through. I leaned 
forward and increased my speed to thirty and then 
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to forty miles an hour. It was very late and for- 
tunately there was no one on the long stretch of 
country road that we took. 

Harold watched me very closely but he did not 
say a word. Poor dear, I suppose he thought if the 
car failed to awaken me, then it would be just as 
well if we were dashed to pieces in it. 

But we were not dashed to pieces. All night long 
we flew over the top of the world. I had no idea 
where I was driving. It did not matter. All roads 
were new and perplexing, and the ones I chose were 
the long straight ones that offered a stretch for 
speeding. When the stars went out and the gray 
light came, we were somewhere in Connecticut. I 
began to read the signs and the ones that pointed to 
New York I followed. A terrible deadness was 
creeping up my legs and the wheel was growing 
harder and harder in my stiffened fingers, but I 
would not ask for help. I ran that little car straight 
back to New Rochelle and into our side yard before 
I collapsed. 

Two days later I opened my eyes and found 
Harold standing beside my bed. 

"How do you feel, dear?" he asked, and I an- 
swered, " Fine! Where's the car? " 

" In the side yard waiting for you.'* 

I was stiff and trembly as I stumbled into the bath- 
room, but the cold shower quickened the blood back 
into my paralyzed muscles. I rubbed my body vig- 
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orously with a hard towel and slipped into my 
clothes. When I got down to the dining-room 
Harold was there making coffee in the bubbling glass 
ball. I drank three cups and ate piles of buttered 
toast that he browned for me on the little electric 
stove. 

After breakfast I went out and got into the car, 
and he climbed up beside me. 

Are you going with me again ? " I asked. 

Fm going with you again." 

But your sick people and your soldiers ? " 

" Let them die.'' 

Harold was most appealing when he pretended to 
be cruel, because he did it so badly. I laughed aloud 
as we ran out of the yard on to the street, but he 
looked severely ahead. 

We stopped at a queer little farmhouse for 
luncheon and I ate like a starved bricklayer. All 
afternoon and all night we drove, picking up sand- 
wiches and milk and coffee and cheese wherever we 
found it. When the dawn came we were at home 
again, and without any help I put myself to bed and 
went to sleep. 

When I awakened it was dark and the house was 
very still. I turned on the light and looked at my 
watch. It was two o'clock. On my table was a 
note from Harold. He had gone back to his sick 
people because he knew that he could trust me alone. 
But could he trust me alone ? At that very moment, 
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my skin was parched and tight, my heart fluttering 
painfully. I jumped out of the bed and walked up 
and down the room. My skin grew tighter and 
tighter as though it were being pulled from the flesh. 
The pain of it was so unbearable that I began to cry. 
What was I to do to keep my mind from going? 
Coffee ! Maybe coffee would help. I rushed down- 
stairs and made some hurriedly. I drank all there 
was in the percolator and when relaxation came, 
drooped my head forward on the kitchen table and 
wept and wept and wept. It was really too difficult 
to go on. Why should I go on ? 

As I went back through the dining-room I saw 
the tail-light of the little car reflected in the window- 
pane. Instantly I pulled mysdf together and ran 
upstairs. Wasn't there always a beacon to guide 
lost children in the fairy stories? Wasn't I, after 
all, a lost child and all the world a place of make- 
believe ? 

In another ten minutes I was dressed and out on 
the veranda. As I started around toward the car, 
the night watchman struck his stick on the sidewalk 
and came into the drive. 

"Anything the matter, Mrs. Miller?" he asked, 
covering the distance between us in a few rapid 
steps. 

My tongue was thick. For a moment I could not 
answer. It had never occurred to me that any one 
on earth could know what we were doing. And yet 
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why shouldn't people wonder at our quiet house and 
its unsociable occupants? However, it was a doc- 
tor's house, and that might account for lights at all 
hours of the night and a waiting automobile in the 
side yard. 

The watchman cleared his throat and I realized 
that he had asked me a question. 

** Yes — yes," I managed to say, and then, not 
knowing exactly what was expected of me next, re- 
peated his question to gain time. " Anything the 
matter? Yes — yes — you see there's an epidemic 
— measles — that's it — all the children have 
measles." 

" That's too bad, Mrs. Miller. Keeps the doctor 
out late." 

" Yes, he hasn't come in yet, and Fm going out 
now, you see, to do something for him." 

" And you're not afraid at this hour of the night, 
Mrs. Miller?" 

" Oh, no, I'm not afraid, and anyway it'll be 
morning before I get very far." 

He held the door open for me, and I stepped in. 
I scarcely had strength enough to bid him good-by 
and start the car. It is a wonder to me now that 
I didn't die behind that wheel. I was always afraid 
I would, but the thought of the machine going wild 
and killing a dozen people kept me alive. 

For a month I struggled with myself, driving like 
a lunatic through the dark hours of the night and 
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sleeping like a dead person in the daytime. With 
the development of a little will came the desire for 
more. I was sorry that I had ever let myself go, 
and humiliated to think that so small a person as 
Philip Leighton could destroy the meaning of my 
life. Well, that was over. I would grow strong 
again, and go dispassionately about the world for 
evermore. 

During those terrible four weeks I rarely saw 
Harold. I think he purposely kept out of my way 
until the anniversary of our pseudo-marriage. 
Then there were flowers at my door, and an invita- 
tion to meet him at the Ritz for dinner. 

It was a beautiful party. Harold insisted that he 
was entertaining Royalty, and treated me as such. 
He whispered a million compliments, and, between 
each course, presented me with something gorgeous. 
After the grape-fruit he slipped a dinner ring on my 
finger. It looked like a fairy sky-rocket with every 
color stone sparkling out of black enamel. After 
another course he gave me his mother's pink pearls, 
and after another a diamond wrist-watch. When 
he wasn't giving me jewels he gave me champagne, 
and through the champagne I saw more clearly the 
dearness of him, and what he had suffered at my 
hands. 

We took a taxi all the way home to New Rochelle, 
and during that journey, with resistances broken 
down by the wine, I fell in love with my husband. 
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Very beautiful times followed. Through all my 
life I know that I shall look back on that period as 
the gentlest and best that has come to me. 

The nurse was sent away and Harold went gayly 
about refurnishing our home. His taste had ad- 
vanced, and our real marriage gave him the excuse 
he wanted to ship van-loads of undesirable posses- 
sions to struggling relatives. 

All the mannish leathery furniture gave way to 
regal things of the Renaissance period. He had 
chairs and couches especially designed and then 
executed under his own supervision. Often he spent 
hours shifting things about till they suited his taste. 
When all was in order, if the gilt of a piece looked 
too new, he would rub it down himself until it had 
the patina of age. 

I stayed close by his side, helping where I could, 
and struggling to understand and appreciate his 
treasures, but something in my soul refused to func- 
tion. I seemed still unawakened, still shut off from 
a real enjoyment of beauty. 

When all our house was finished, Harold went 
about taking pictures of every comer, and then 
studying them carefully to see if he had got the best 
possible effect. 

In his study there was a royal blue and gold divan, 
made comfortable with a dozen old tapestried pil- 
lows. He used to pose me in among the pillows, 
and then sit off with his eyes half closed and admire. 
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It embarrassed and amused me at the same time. 
When I could stand it no longer Fd jump up and 
kiss him as a consolation for spoiling what he called 
his picture. 

One day he asked me to take off my clothes so 
that he might photograph my whiteness against the 
royal blue and gold divan. I refused, and he could 
not understand. To him I was art, and all art was 
made to be admired. I insisted that only naked little 
babies were exquisite, and that women's bodies were 
lumps and bumps of ugliness and lopsidedness. He 
looked at me with such a pained expression of pity 
that I relented, and said : " Oh, all right, if you want 
me to!" 

I took off my clothes and posed as he directed. 
He shifted his camera about with operating-room 
intentness, and Tm sure that his emotions were 
quite as detached. My soul went out of me and 
stood with him on the opposite side of the study, 
and together we took pictures of my whiteness 
against tapestried pillows on the blue and gold divan. 
Harold Miller is the least sensual man that I have 
ever known. All his physical activities are walled 
in behind his artistic longings. 

I was never tremulous with him as I had been 
with Philip Leighton, but over everything spread the 
quiet feeling of satisfaction that says to itself, " This 
is a perfectly happy marriage." 

The whole world walked by in a blur on the other 
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side of the street, and all the yesterdays dropped 
away from me excepting in small things like the 
sudden unearthing of a handkerchief or a sachet-bag 
or a comb and brush that had traveled with me 
through the past. 

I wonder if every woman who has loved more 
than once jerks herself back from the pain of these 
tyrannical little reminders? Every time I found 
anything even remotely connected with the past, I 
gave it away. No old emotion should throw its 
shadow across the whiteness of the new. 

One day, rummaging through my bureau, I found 
a diamond back-comb that I had worn as a very 
young girl. Years ago I had given it to Bubbles, 
and how it had got back to me was a mystery. I 
put it in my hair without thinking. It burned, and I 
jerked it out! I would give it away again! I 
would throw it into the sea if necessary! 

And then when I lay down to sleep in the after- 
noon I began to think of its value. After all, those 
little stones were an eighth of a carat each and might 
do very well around an emerald in a ring. That 
was a brilliant idea — I would make them lose their 
identity in a new setting. No. That would be vul- 
gar. The comb must go. 

Turning my cheek to the little ear-pillow that I 
always carried with me wherever I went, I realized 
that it was covered with a piece of white satin from 
my first wedding dress. It was shockingly funny, 
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and I laughed aloud. There was no escaping the 
past — one simply had to make friends with it. I 
pushed the diamond comb into my hair again and 
went to sleep on a bit of my first wedding dress. 




XIV 

Although my life was as interesting as any 
woman's whose husband is an absolute certainty, my 
brain began to work rather consistently on the " Is- 
this-allness '* of life. Even in the wildest love mar- 
riages every woman must eventually encounter this 
same obsessive question. 

What could I do to fill the little vacancies ? After 
all, if one drives a motor car too long, one gets soft- 
ening of the brain. 

Children? No. An army of children might 
make a machine out of me again, but above the whir 
there would always arise an overtone of doubt. 

I began to haunt my sister Bubbles. Every time 
Harold had an evening appointment I found myself 
rushing in to her. She was so jolly it fascinated 
me to find out what she was laughing about. I 
reached the point where I could shake hands with 
her lover and feel almost sisterly toward him. Big, 
god of a man, he was jolly all the time, too. It 
fascinated me to find out what he was laughing 
about. 

They both worked all day out where the big 
machinery of life revolved and they loved their 
work. Bubbles, as secretary of the Birth Control 
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League, was being denounced every week by the 
politicians at Albany. One man said she was a 
shameless young girl to come up there and talk about 
such things to men. Another told her she'd better 
do her duty by her country and some good man and 
have children of her own. If she had ever exhib- 
ited her two nearly grown sons, it would have 
broken up Senatorial housekeeping. 

There was always some new excitement about her 
job. Maybe, after all, work was the big thrill. I 
wondered about it. Surely there was nothing in her 
home life with her lover that could have held my 
interest for a moment; and as for both of them being 
so jolly all the time — well, it was incomprehensible. 

They had no money excepting what they made, 
and, whenever I dropped in, they seemed to be eat- 
ing peanut-butter and brown bread and hot choco- 
late. They cooked and washed dishes and cleaned 
up together, some evenings in his flat and some in 
hers. Lots of times they didn't see each other at 
all and then she went to bed and read books ; and no 
doubt if I had peeped in at his window I should have 
discovered him indulging in similar excitement. 

And these two were radicals and didn't believe in 
marriage ! Why, they were ten times more conserv- 
ative than Harold and I! They never threw even 
the tiniest bomb. The most alarming thing I ever 
heard of them doing was a theater in the gallery. 
Was that what people meant by being radical ? 
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Bubbles talked incessantly about every woman do- 
ing as she pleased, but she never seemed to please to 
do an)^hing. Slowly I realized that being a radical 
must mean the freedom to make a choice even if one 
never chooses. 



XV 



Motoring out one night after leaving Bubbles, 
I admitted to my steering wheel that I was bored. 
Not with my husband. I enjoyed every moment 
with him, but he had a decreasing number of mo- 
ments to give me. His practice was leaping for- 
ward. With papers to write and medical meetings 
to attend and new things to accomplish with his 
hobby, the army, we managed only about two unin- 
terrupted evenings a week. 

Those were precious times for us. Two people 
never had more tendernesses for each other nor 
more hurried sweet things to say. It was as though 
we were allotted just those few moments and the 
memory of them must last through eternity. 

And then he would be called somewhere or the 
evening would fly before I had told him half the 
things that were in my mind, and he would go away, 
leaving me with a feeling of utter uselessness to him 
and to the world. In my heart I knew that I must 
find some definite work. Perhaps I should have 
kept my job. But after all one can't live with a 
husband and work for him too. 

Gradually my neighbors called on me in homely 

suburban fashion and in desperation I returned their 
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calls. But that was not what I wanted. I had had 
that sort of thing and grown out of it. I could 
not go back to it. 

Once at midnight I ran the car into the garage 
and came around the gravel path, kicking the stones 
just a little petulantly. I was angry at myself and 
angry at the world, and I was glad that I was angry. 
If I could irritate myself sufficiently, then Fd have 
to find a solution. 

On my front steps sat the dearest and most 
motherly woman that lived in our terrace. She had 
always reminded me of my father's sweet sister. 
Aunt Caroline, with this difference, that Aunt Caro- 
line was beautiful and pure, and Mrs. Dunning was 
homely and pure. 

My heart thumped. Nothing but the severe ill- 
ness of one of her little ones could have brought her 
to me at this middle hour of the night. She was 
weeping bitterly. She hadn't a good nose at any 
time, and now it was swollen and red. 

" ril go with you at once," I said, putting my 
arm about her and helping her to her feet. " Is it 
the children ? " 

" No," she sobbed, " they're all asleep. It's my- 
self. I'm nearly insane. You're the only person 
on earth that I can trust, and I'd rather not tell you. 
But you will help me, won't you? " She clung to 
me, shaking with hysterical sobs. 

"Of course I'll help you. You know Til help 
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you ! " I spoke with an assurance I did not feel, 
not yet knowing what kind of help she needed. 

She crept to a bench on the veranda and made me 
sit beside her. 

When she had finished her story, I confess that I 
could not have been more shocked if she had told 
me that she had just murdered her most exquisite 
infant. 

She was in love, she said, and not with her hus- 
band, as she should have been, and as I should have 
staked my own soul that she was. 

She kept repeating : " I didn't mean to — I love 
my home — I would rather have everything back as 
it was — he's much too young for me — I — oh — 
I don't know what to do, but you must get him for 
me!" 

I led her into the house, and made her drink a little 
sherry wine. Again she folded down into a sob- 
bing heap. 

" Dear Mrs. Dunning,'' I whispered, smoothing 
her damp hair back and patting her hands, "you 
don't mean a single word you've said. You're the 
sweetest and most motherly and most wifely crea- 
ture that I've known in all my life, and this dread- 
ful thing will pass over. Who is this man who has 
upset you so ? " 

She pulled away from me and hid her face. And 
then a wild anger came over her, and she flung back 
her head and said with a sort of hatred at me : " Oh, 
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I know what you must think of me — you're so 
good! But you must get him for me or FU — 
I'll ! " She could not finish her threat. 

I put my arms about her again very gently and 
said: "Nobody is any better than you, dear, only 
if you would talk this thing over more plainly I 
might be able to help you. Who is he, Mrs. Dun- 
mng? 

She whispered lovingly the name of a young Ger- 
man tramp whom her husband had befriended and 
brought home to sleep in the garage and tidy the 
garden. With a crash all the planks split in the 
floor of my brain, and the structure of idealism 
caved in. My whole soul quivered from the blow. 
For a long time I could not speak. With a sudden 
stab of pain I saw the world for what it was: a 
writhing, carnal mass of German tramps and Philip 
Leightons preying upon the hearts of trusting 
women. I would save this mother- woman ! I 
would expose this German ingrate! I would go 
about the world and warn my sisters, I 

With the bitterness of my own past crowding 
down upon me, I turned to her with dry lips, and 
said : ** And now he wants you to go away with 
him?" 

"Oh, no! Oh, no!" She sent her words bit- 
terly into the dark of the night. They were so hard 
and sharp, I heard their impact against the wall of 
my house. " Oh, no ! Oh, no ! " she cried again, 
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as though she knew no other words than those primi- 
tive wails of protest. " That's it ! He's going 
away! He's going away!" She clutched at my 
arms like a mad woman. " He says he loves me 
as the ideal of motherhood, and he's going away! 
You must stop him! You must get him for me! " 

I turned away shivering with the knowledge of 
my mistake. And then I wanted to laugh. I 
wanted to laugh until I was out of breath. All my 
life I have wished that I might have held the bitter- 
funniness of that mood. But I could not hold it. 
It flew instantly, and I returned to the soddenness 
of my Puritan upbringing. 

Putting my hand under her chin, I lifted her head 
so that she was compelled to look into my eyes. 

" Do you mean to say that you'd give up your 
husband and your darling babies for this tramp, 
who would throw you over in six weeks and who 
doesn't even want you now ? " 

*' I'd give up my God for him ! '* 

But she gave up neither her God nor anything else 
for him. Poor hunted creature, he escaped in the 
middle of the night to unknown realms. 

The immediate future was taken up with Mrs. 
Dunning. She was determined to tell her husband 
all about her phantom love, and I knew that she 
should, but that she must not. They had been hap- 
pily married and they would be happy again. 

I'm sure that I walked ten thousand miles with 
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her before I got her promise to tell me before she 
told him. She had never even kissed the tramp 
(thanks to the tramp who had never wanted to kiss 
her), and her entire crime lay in having wanted to 
kiss him. 

Each time that she felt she could endure life no 
longer without telling Mr. Dunning, I grabbed her 
up and took her somewhere for a day or two. The 
amazing insanity of that woman 1 She longed not 
only to confess that she had loved the tramp, but 
that she still loved the tramp ! 

Poor dear, she wanted to thrill again. All women 
want to thrill again, and most men do. 

Poor dear, she had always stayed strictly at home 
and would never even have met the thrill if it hadn't 
camped in her very own garage. 

She never told. Her sweet imaginary romance 
was hidden away to be visited in dismal weather on 
the down-hill journey. And I never dreamed that 
what had happened to her and what had happened 
to me had ever happened to any other respectable 
woman. I felt that in us the species had been 
diverted, but that the great and grand army of fem- 
ininity with its marriage vows and sacred faithful- 
nesses, would march forward straightlaced and pure 
to the very day of judgment. 




XVI 

The Byfields lived next door to us. Mr. By field 
was a successful business man with charming man- 
ners. He was charming to his wife, and just as 
charming to every other woman he met. 

One evening, in the sun-parlor of a neighbor's 
house, Mr. Byfield said to me: " It's great to meet a 
woman that you can really talk to.*' 

" And just why can you talk to me? " I asked. 

His eyelids quivered, and swallowing with diffi- 
culty, he whispered : " Because you're so big and 
broad." I laughed, and he added, " Mentally, of 
course." 

I had never thought of myself as being either big 
or broad, but it rather pleased me to be considered 
so. I smiled up at him where he stood toying with 
a painted parrot, and answered : " I like being called 
big and broad." 

He began to make love at once in the simple man- 
ner of males by explaining that although his wife 
was a good woman — in fact, a wonderful woman 
— she did not understand him and he was not in 
love with her. 

" Why did you marry her if you didn't love her? " 

I asked rather sharply. 
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*' I was in love with her when I married her, but 
I tell you she doesn't understand me." 

" Are you going to be divorced ? " 

"What for?" he said, looking down at me in 
utter surprise. " Fm all right this way : she loves 
me, our house is clean, the kids are sweet, and we 
have good phonograph records. When she pins me 
down to actual conversation, I talk garden seeds." 

I assured him that I did not understand. That 
certainly I would never live with any man that I did 
not love. 

He sneered at me: " Oh, that's just damned radi- 
cal talk. A man can't go about rashly breaking up 
his home. Home's all right to come back to." 

" And supposing your wife should suddenly 
awaken ? " 

** And take a lover, you mean? " 

'* Yes, or lovers, as the case may be." 

His brow puckered, and his face took on a vicious 
look. " I'll see her ! " he said, giving the parrot a 
sudden knock that sent it rattling against the win- 
dow-pane. He straightened the painted bird, and 
added : " It's a different matter with a woman. I'm 
not going to be responsible for another man's chil- 
dren, nor support them either." 

" Give your wife credit for more subtlety. A 
perfect lady might take a lover, but she would never 
commit the indiscretion of a baby." 

He grew angry. " No use discussing my wife. 
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She's planted for life. I realize my obligations, and 
ril carry them out like a man ! " Then he lowered 
his voice again, and, with eyelids quivering, said: 
" What I need is some one who understands — some 
one who could help me over the rough places.'* 

I looked at him carefully. He was short and fat, 
with a forehead that sloped too abruptly. He was 
sleek with the sleekness of age that fears itself. I 
decided to let him talk on. 

" You see, Mrs. Miller, women like me too well, 
and I'm weak. After all, a man's got a right to a 
little happiness. If I just had a wife who under- 
stood me, I'd be as faithful as a dog. I envy men 
whose marriages are successful — it's the only life." 

Just as I began to feel sorry for him and to won- 
der if there wasn't some way that Mrs. Byfield could 
be taught to study her husband, she entered the room 
with a tray of good things to eat. As she placed 
the tray before us on a little black-and-gold table, 
she said : 

" Here's a party for you, and I do hope you'll 
enjoy it." 

" I always do at your house," I said. " You 
know such new delicious dishes. What is this ? " 
I pointed to a pyramid of whipped cream with a 
cherry-colored ball on its peak. 

She drew a chair up beside us and told us we 
might have three guesses. Mrs. Byfield was a 
lovely, soft-eyed person who had the knack of turn- 
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ing the deepest problems into cheerful nursery 
games. 

"Fve guessed the red ball!'' I cried. "It's 
candied cherries and chestnuts ! " 

" Clever child ! " she said. ** Now see if you can 
guess the next layer." 

We all three laughed, and guessed, and teased 
each other, and received prizes of chocolate candy; 
and I don't remember ever spending a more amusing 
half -hour. I left that house with the deepest re- 
spect for Mrs. Byfield. For the first time during 
our acquaintance I had watched her closely, and I 
had seen a quiet assurance about her cheerfully 
balanced little being that told me she more than 
understood her man. 

The very next afternoon my car came around a 
bend in the woods and almost ran over Mr. Byfield 
with his arm about Mrs. Silverton. Mrs. Silverton 
is difficult to describe, as there was so little of her. 
She was the sort of person who, if bom in the slums, 
would have died in infancy, but having been bom 
on Riverside Drive lived to be bright and beautiful 
and useless. She had a charming, devoted husband 
and three fragile little children. 

I tried to drive on but they stopped me. It would 
have been senseless of them to do anything else. I 
turned the car to the side of the road and they 
crowded in beside me. He admitted that he had 
gone in deliberately to win her. She was won. 
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Between breathless sobs, she was begging him to 
get a divorce and to help her do the same thing. He 
was eloquent against divorce, assuring her that the 
good opinion of the world was better far than glint- 
ing coffers or passionate love. 

Until then I had thought his talk about women 
mostly brag. I never dreamed that he could win 
a charming woman, or any woman for that matter. 
But after all, he had won his wife, and she still liked 
him. I was mystified as I sat looking at his repul- 
sive, sleek face and his receding forehead. 

Mrs. Silverton wept hysterically, and Mr. Byfield, 
a little sorry for himself, wept too, and I, sorry for 
them both, wiped the tears away from my own eyes. 

I dropped Mr. Byfield at the edge of the wood and 
took Mrs. Silverton home with me. 

A few months later Mrs. Silverton had a fourth 
little baby, but it wasn't fragile. It was swarthy 
and fat, and delighted with the power in its muscles 
and lungs. I went to the hospital every day and let 
her weep in my arms. She said that if Mr. Byfield 
did not come she would kill herself. But he would 
not come. He was afraid to come. Quite quietly 
one day she just stopped breathing. 

The nurse handed me a sealed envelope. I tore 
it open and found one scribbled line : " Save Carolyn 
Payson." 

I hurried to Carolyn and showed her Mrs. Silver- 
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ton's note. She looked at me and said, quite 
frankly :" Mr. Byfield/' 

*' That hideous little shrimp ! '' I said ; and I think 
if I had been able to reach him at that moment I 
should have choked him to death. I was so dis- 
gusted and so furiously angry that I told Carolyn 
everything. I told her about Mrs. Silverton and 
about little Ruth Browning, whom I had seen him 
kiss at one of the Boat Club dances. 

Carolyn said that she would never see him again, 
and the very next morning I called her up, and 
through a crossing in the wires I heard him say that 
I had lied and that there had never been any one but 
her. She made an appointment to meet him late in 
the afternoon. 

I hung up my receiver. After all I couldn't go 
about the earth trying to rescue idiots, but I thanked 
heaven that it was only our rotten little set that was 
polluted. Feeling sure about all the rest of the 
world, I crept back to bed and slept five hours. 



XVII 

I AWOKE with the telephone banging away on my 
writing-desk. It was Bubbles at the other end. 
Her boys had refused to be ordered about any longer 
by a set of what they called " dub " professors, and 
were at that moment en route to New York, where 
there was no possible corner in her life to store them. 
What was she to do ? 

The younger boy was twelve and the other six- 
teen — just the proper ages for plotting against 
rules. So much in my adult life had been disillu- 
sioning that I begged for them. Why not, for a 
few months? It would be a delightful experience. 

They arrived, and I placed them in a back room 
overlooking what I called my hanging gardens. It 
was a little space enclosed in glinting rock that my 
husband and I had dragged in from a neighboring 
field. It was high summer, and wistaria and clema- 
tis hung heavy from the trellis. In bloom the little 
plot really had a Babylonian effect. 

I had never thought of calling it Babylon until 

*• tlie elder boy christened it. We were walking there 

a week after his arrival, when he said: "Aunt 

Setchen, you're so lovely! You fit perfectly in 

Babylon ! " It was the sweetest compliment a 
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woman ever got, and together we walked with our 
arms entwined until bedtime. He told me all about 
himself — his badnesses and his ambitions. What 
a success for me ! Getting his confidence within a 
week. 

We developed tennis fever, and with the aid of a 
gardener and some books laid out an excellent court. 

Joseph, the twelve-year-old lad, read a great deal, 
and only tore himself away from books when we 
needed him. However, when the court was in 
order, he played as violently as we did at five in the 
morning and after six at night. 

This was very different from having my own 
babies. They had been just precious little mouths 
to feed and precious little bodies to tend. Other 
than the measles or a cold, I had never had any 
problems about them. 

My two young gentlemen were not so simple to 
manage. Joseph was inclined to moroseness and 
secrecy; Billy was gay and frank, but reckless, 
headed for trouble. 

Bubbles heard of a book called, " What a Young 
Boy ought to Know," and mailed a copy to each of 
them. The books, tied with red cord, arrived. I 
read them and tied them up again. When the lads 
came in that night I told them there was some kodak 
material on the library table. They flew for the 
parcels, opened them, and disappeared in different 
directions. 
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I never found out what Joseph did with his book. 
When I asked Billy, my cavalier, what sort of mate- 
rial was in his package, he answered : " It wasn't 
material. Aunt Setchen, it was a book." 

" Do let me read it ! " I begged. 

He said sweetly : " It isn't anything that you 
should know about, so I burned it.'' 

It was interesting to find this young male in- 
stinctively protecting the female. 

Joseph hated girls and merely tolerated me and 
other women. Billy, on the contrary, was at the 
querulous age, and fascinated by anything that was 
feminine. I taught him to drive my car, and he 
raced like an Indian. We bought a camping kit, 
and all three cooked our lunches in the woods nearly 
every day of the week. 

When my husband was home in the evening, we 
played four-handed bridge until nine, when Joseph 
disappeared to bed. Nine was the hour when Billy 
grew restless, walked up and down the hallways, 
and wondered why something didn't happen. Often 
sulks overcame him, and one night in a rage at my 
husband, he refused to play bridge any more, and 
called it a game for old maids. After he had spent 
his anger, he burst into tears and fled out into the 
night. 

I was miserable over Billy's imhappiness, but Har- 
old said: "Oh, he just needs the society of girls. 
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He*s at the age. Aren't there any little pullets in the 
neighborhood that can be invited in for tennis ? Get 
up a club or something/' 

" But I did ask him to invite the Atherton girls, 
and he said young girls were idiots and older ones 
wouldn't look at him." 

" Well, try again. Give a little dance, or a min- 
strel show, or start him a stamp collection — any- 
thing to get his mind off himself." 

About midnight I heard Billy come in. He crept 
up the steps like a weary dog and went to his room. 
I heard him fling himself on his bed. It's dreadful 
to have a young thing unhappy under one's roof. I 
could not sleep. Wrapping my kimono about me I 
went to him. 

He was lying on his back staring at the ceiling. I 
took his hand and said : " Billy, dear, won't you tell 
me what's the matter ? " 

" Oh, Aunt Setchen, I'm a damn' fool. I'll never 
be able to face Uncle Doc again after yelling at him 
as I did. I suppose now Til have to leave, but. Aunt 
Setchen, I couldn't help it — I hate Uncle Doc ! " 

"Why, Billy, Uncle Doc loves you and Joseph 
as much as he would love his own children." 

" But we're not his own children, and I hate 
him ! " 

"But why, dear?" 

Billy rose up from his bed and looked at me 
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fixedly. All around his irises the white was glaring. 
His hands gripped me by the shoulders. " Because 
I love you, Aunt Setchen ! *' 

" But, dearest, that's no reason to hate Uncle Doc. 
You can love us both." 

His breath came thickly as he muttered : " Two 
men can't love the same women." 

" Why, Billy ! " 

" I mean it. Aunt Setchen ! I love you ! I want 
you to get a divorce and marry me. Mother got a 
divorce ! " 

All that part of my soul that was rooted in ideal- 
ism died. So this beautiful youth, too, was per- 
meated with the same desires as Mr. Byfield, Mrs. 
Dunning, Mrs. Dunning's tramp, dead Mrs. Silver- 
ton, Carolyn Payson! God help me! I wanted to 
stop breathing! 

I told Billy that he was the dearest person in the 
world, and that he would feel differently about 
things when the sun came up ; that he must take the 
bromide that I held to his lips and try to go to sleep. 

The next morning I found on his dressing-table 
this note: 

" Dearest Aunt Setchen, 

" I have gone to the woods for the day. . You 
were right, the sunlight does make a difference. I 
must have been crazy last night. I don't under- 
stand what was the matter with me, but whatever it 
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was, it has disappeared. TU be back in time for 
supper. 

" Bill." 

All day I sat at the telephone making arrange- 
ments and issuing invitations for a dance on the fol- 
lowing Saturday night. 

The girls that I knew were asked to bring other 
boys and girls that I didn't know, and an emergency 
fund that I had stored away was brought out and 
turned into more flowers than I had ever seen at one 
time. 

The house was exquisite, aiid Billy, and even 
Joseph, grew enthusiastic about the decorations and 
helped until they were fagged out. 

At five o'clock on the evening of the dance I made 
them arrange their evening clothes and then go to 
bed and sleep for two hours. 

Bubbles came in a filmy evening gown ; she looked 
young enough to be the partner of any boy there. 
But she didn't dance. We two sisters sat back with 
an unexpected feeling of grayness and detachment, 
conscious for the first time in our lives of middle 
age and old age and death. 

Youth is so lovely! We watched it sway and 
skip — tulle and lace and black-coated unreality at 
the very beginning of life! 

Dear young Billy! I was comforted to see how 
quickly he forgot me. A new madness was upon 
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him. He looked down into the clear eyes of Elsa 
Boynton as though she held in her graceful little 
being the answer to all earthly riddles. 



XVIII 

When life is too exquisite I become tremulous. 
After the dance, our lawn was looked upon as neigh- 
borhood headquarters. The children played ball 
and tennis, ran races, and did folk dances till our 
whole little world was an Olympian court. 

Forgetting his art treasures, Harold sat with me 
for hours, every evening that he was at home, study- 
ing youth with even a keener interest than he had 
studied the marbles of Rodin. Their movements 
fascinated us both, and wasted our time like a litter 
of new kittens. 

Joseph, still slightly tolerant, sat on the edge of 
the crowd with a book in his hand. Gradually the 
book slid to the grass, and he condescended to play. 
Then the book became mildewed, and he permitted 
himself to be accepted as one of the party. 

We planned to keep them forever. Why not? 
We had home and grounds and just the proper 
atmosphere for their various developing talents. 
Surely Bubbles would be happy about it. 

And then winter came. Most of the young girls 
went away to school; the boys' father suddenly 
awakened to the pleasure of their existence, and said 
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he wanted them; our trouble with Mexico boiled 
over. 

One day, as I was wandering about the lonely 
house like a ghost visiting the scene of its former 
activities, suddenly I came upon Harold with his 
face buried in his hands. I flew to him with all 
my mother-love aroused. 

He put his arms about me and drew me toward 
him. 

" Setchen, dear, I've got to go to Mexico. They 
must have doctors, and I've been in the army so long 
they look to me to lead the way. I hate to leave 
you." 

I was so miserable anyway that I burst into tears. 
I hid my face and wept bitterly. 

" Please don't leave me, Harold ! " I begged. 
" Let younger men go. I'm afraid to be left." 

" I must go, darling, but I'll hurry back. You'll 
be waiting for me, and we'll have our honeymoon 
again." 

The telephone bell rang and he was called. With 
tears streaming down his face, he kissed me once 
and fled. 

All night long I waited at the window as other 
women were waiting. I could not make friends 
with this new agony that had come suddenly on me 
in the dark. Life about me was watery and flow- 
ing. There was nothing that I might clutch and 
hold. My boys were gone; all the young* things 
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that had hung about in the summer were gone; 
Harold was gone. 

I felt too certain of the tragedy of life ever to 
believe that my husband and I should come together 
again unchanged. We would not. Supposing he 
were to be gone for years — nobody knew how long 
the trouble would last. He might find some one 
else. I might ! I would not ! I would kill myself 
first! This, the one beautiful and complete thing, 
would remain beautiful and complete if it took 
death to keep it so! 

But the loneliness! Day in and day out I sat 
quite still, befogged and listless. Nothing was in 
my mind — not even the wish to die. 



XIX 

Since childhood I have always been able to sleep 
mechanically, not because I am tired but because I 
will myself to sleep. After a sick brain sleeps two 
or three hundred hours it cures itself. 

I arose from my grief, cast off sackcloth and 
ashes, and arrayed myself in purple and fine linen. 
Being arrayed was only one step away from calling 
the world in again to admire, if not myself, then my 
purple and fine linen. 

I arranged a series of dinner-parties. The first 
one bored me so horribly that by nine o'clock I 
hadn't a whole finger-nail left on either hand. I 
went to bed tearing my hair and longing for ever- 
lasting sleep, if that were the only way out of the 
rest of my parties. 

But when morning come, there arose the old ques- 
tion of what else was there to do. 

It is inevitable that when one looks desperately 

for something one finds it. At the last dinner, one 

of my friends brought with him a stranger, who 

suggested that we should all go to the Boat Club 

and dance. We went. At the end of the evening 

the new man took me home and wasn't the least 
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timid about telling me that I was a wooden fool. 
He said I had had too much early piety and damp 
churches and that all I needed to cure me was a real 
Greek. 

He laughed coarsely when I told him that I was 
wretched over the absence of my husband. 

He said : " Most women with your looks would 
be delighted if their husbands were kept busy with 
a continuous performance in Mexico." 

I hated him, and after he went away I bathed 
and brushed my teeth furiously, and even washed 
my hair to get the atmosphere of him out of my 
brain. 

The house was cold, so I lit the gas stove in the 
kitchen and sat there drying my hair, eating candy, 
and reading till dawn. I love staying up all night. 
The world is so still. It belongs absolutely to the 
watcher. It is like standing on top of a mountain 
overlooking the universe. When people begin to 
stir about again, the grandeur is divided. 

At daybreak I went to bed and slept till three 
in the afternoon. Then I dressed myself and went 
to town for tea with a woman friend. At the next 
table were two young men. It wouldn't be truthful 
to say they tried to flirt with us. They didn't. 
They deliberately came over and sat down as though 
we had all gone through college together. It was 
rather amusing, and the newness of it stirred my 
imagination. 
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After all, why wait for introductions? If some 
friend had brought either of the men to my home 
they would have been welcomed without inquiry into 
their past lives or future ambitions. 

The one I liked best was a writer person who lived 
in Patchin Place. He saw no reason why women 
shouldn't have adventures the same as men. 

I remember that I said to him : " There are things 
that men can do and women cannot." 

He laughed and showed all his fine white teeth as 
he answered: "Well, there's always some woman 
there at the time, isn't there ? " 

That thought had never occurred to me before. 
Of course there was always a woman, but wasn't she 
a bad woman? Perhaps, after all, she was not. 
Hadn't I done what bad women are supposed to do, 
and wasn't I good ? Ideas began darting about my 
brain like little flashes of lightning. 

Being swept off my feet by Philip Leighton was 
not an adventure. It was tragedy. To have a real 
adventure one must be deliberate, one must plan and 
do and laugh at the price. That's the man-idea of 
the thing. No doubt Philip Leighton was already 
looking back upon me as an adventure. As all men 
tell somebody everything, he might at that very 
moment be confiding to his newest love certain inter- 
esting details about a woman who once worked in 
his office, etc And it hadn't seemed to hurt him for 
marriage or becoming a father or for doing his job. 
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Maybe men are wise in not allowing things to get 
too deeply into their souls. 

Perhaps my friend and the other man met again. 
I do not know. But the next evening the writer 
person and I bought a delicatessen supper of potato 
salad, cold chicken, bread and butter, and took it to 
his roost in Patchin Place and made a party. » 

He had a sort of religion that insisted upon trying 
everything once. That was enough for most things. 
Women were too honest, too afraid of what people 
would say, too stupid to be adventurous, too proud 
to play a losing game. 

He was not pleading for himself. As for me, he 
seemed utterly indifferent. He was the educator, 
the way-shower. I might move along, taught, or 
I might rust in New Rochelle. He hated the ignor- 
ance of respectability in women. He made me 
understand that sex adventure was only one of the 
million adventures that men have. Women, poor 
dears, know only the one. 

I tried my best to think of other possible activi- 
ties, but I could not. 

" Why," he said, " there is farming and building 
a house and tramping and exploration and war." 

" But they're all so beastly uncomfortable." 

" And unpowdered ! " 

We talked until two in the morning. Fuel gave 
out and we hunted up all the old newspapers and 
boxes in his place and kept warm in the spasmodic 
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heat they gave out. When there was nothing left 
to burn, he took me over to the Holly where I had 
engaged a room, and left me in the hands of the 
night-watchman. 

I slept peacefully until ten in the morning, when 
he called for me and took me out for breakfast. 

" After we're through here," he said, " you're 
going to Johnny Wanamaker's to buy yourself a 
short skirt, some regular shoes, and a knapsack. 
Then you're going to get a one-way ticket to Green- 
wich, Connecticut, and from there you're going to 
walk. Anywhere, it doesn't matter, just so it's off 
into the unknown. I've done it a million times. 
Slept at farm-houses, inns, under giant oaks when 
the stars came out especially for me." 

I did everything that he told me to do, and the 
next afternoon I left him reading indifferently by 
his fire and started off for Greenwich, Connecticut, 
determined to try everything once. 



I 



XX 



It was really nice — that week into the unknown. 
I was tired and uncomfortable and unbathed, and I 
never want to do it again, but it was really nice — 
that week into the unknown. 

There were frosty leaves to stumble through; 
attic rooms to sleep in ; and whole wayside rivulets 
in which to drink a toast to adventure. 

There were simple farmer folk to be bored with ; 
soggy meals to eat ; mountains to climb up and slide 
down. It was really nice — that week into the un- 
known. 

And the return to my own bath and bed at New 
Rochelle was glorious. I bathed and bathed and 
bathed, and then tossed about between my clean 
white sheets, intoxicated with their sweetness. 

The next evening I went into Patchin Place for 
dinner. There were big altar candles burning and a 
hearth fire blazing. We pretended that we were 
from the Far East, sinking down on cushions and 
spreading our banquet out on the floor. 

He was proud of me that I had tramped for a 
week, and was sure that my looks had improved 
alarmingly. 

"' Do adventures make one beautiful ? " I asked. 

IS! 
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" Yes, real adventures. But when one gets seri- 
ous about love or anything else, one becomes old and 
ugly. The very charm of life rests on the ability 
to shrug one's shoulders." 

" Do you shrug yours ? " 

His lips twitched a little as he answered : " I try 
to." 

" But you don't always succeed? " 

" No one ever succeeds always." 

I sat brooding for a long time, and then I asked : 
" What sort of girls go sex-adventuring without 
hurting themselves ? " 

" The best sort of girls," he answered, " the sort 
of girls that want love and see no reason why they 
should go without it just because they happen to be 
women. Some of them live on Fifth Avenue and 
some of them clerk in shops — addresses have noth- 
ing to do with naturalness. Remember I'm not 
talking about the prostitute. Poor dear, more often 
than not she doesn't care a hang for sex." 

I began to feel shaken, uprooted. I looked 
searchingly into his eyes. " Then do you mean to 
say that a high-minded girl will give herself to a 
man when it isn't the greatest and most beautiful 
thing in her life to do so? " 

" Why of course, you little simpleton ! Do men 
always think it is the greatest and most beautiful 
thing in their lives when they love? Not at all! 
They love quite casually as a part of the day's job. 
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Until women can do the same, they'd better quit 
talking about freedom." 

I stretched my hands toward the fire for more 
warmth, and said : " Well, I know Fm a lot simpler 
than writer-people, but I had always thought that 
unless a woman felt that the man of her choosing 
were the one man for her out of the whole world, 
she couldn't conscientiously even kiss him." 

I thought he would laugh at me, but he answered 
rather seriously : " Some women have always felt 
that way and some women always will, but the free 
woman knows that the normal thing is the beautiful 
thing, and all that is necessary for either is to choose 
some one for whom there is a growing instead of a 
waning admiration." 

" But," I said, " when a woman gives " 

He interrupted me angrily : " I hate that gray- 
bearded way of putting things! Great Caesar! 
doesn't a respectable man give as much as a respect- 
able woman ? " 

" I know, but a woman " 

" Women be hanged ! It is quite an even ex- 
change everywhere — outside of Podunk, and even 
in Podunk people are using their brains more than 
you suspect." 

I felt stupid saying : " But I'm married, you 
know." 

" Of course I know, and from your own account 
of things, very successfully married. It's so easy to 
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be successfully married when one isn't madly in 
love. Wives and husbands shotdd bore each other 
— makes life so much more substantial. But even 
successfully married people need more romance than 
they get within their four walls." 

He leaned back in his chair, and, closing his 
eyes, talked on as though he were convincing him- 
self : 

"Wives and husbands are marvelous things to 
come home to afterwards. But love! That's dif- 
ferent. Men have always gone their romantic way 
without a twinge, but women, God bless them, have 
never learned that they can. Why not face life as 
it has to be lived? Of course if one or the other is 
still madly in love, then the one not madly in love 
must go romancing very quietly so as to preserve for 
his cooing mate the magic bloom of things. As 
long as the one who strays is hunting for romance 
and the one at home has it — why, where's the diffi- 
culty?" 

" I think your philosophy is hideous. I'd want 
to die if I thought I couldn't be faithful." 

" Then why are you trotting about to teas in the 
afternoon, and dining in strange garrets with stran- 
ger gentlemen at night? You're not in love with 
your husband, or you wouldn't be doing this. 
You'd be in a kimono, reading the latest copy of 
Vogue, with a box of chocolates and a cat on your 
pillow. You're awfully fond of your husband, but 
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tell yourself the truth once in a while. Isn't the 
romance over ? " 

I felt the hot tears rush to my eyes. Live pangs 
stabbed my heart as I answered : " I suppose you are 
right. All human beings are devils." 

" Not at all. But society does try awfully hard 
to kill all the angel there is left in us." 

He got up from the floor and put the dishes and 
food away in his little kitchen. He went about his 
work very quietly and deftly as a woman would 
have done it. When he had finished, he stopped 
before me, and, looking down, said : '* I've got to 
report that play. You stay here and make yourself 
comfy, and when I'm through I'll run you out to 
New Rochelle. It doesn't matter what time I get 
home." 

I didn't answer him, and he took his hat and went 
away. I sat there very still before his fire trying to 
think, but not able to. Then instinctively I got up 
from the floor, put on my hat and coat, and started 
for the door. I would buy a Vogue and a box of 
chocolates and a cat, and go home and put on my 
kimono. I was sure I loved my husband as much as 
any one in the world loved any one else, and, even 
supposing I didn't love him, didn't all morality for 
all time make women true to soldiers ? 

Then I sat down on the floor again. Perhaps 
even now Harold was stnmiming a guitar to a dusky 
maiden! Hadn't my first husband been unfaithful 
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to me when I was bearing his babies ? And didn't 
men say themselves that adventure was part of the 
day's job? 

Slowly, with a sort of stoniness coming over me, 
I rose to my feet, and, taking off my hat and coat, 
blew out the altar candles and threw myself down on 
the couch to wait for adventure. 

A sudden rush of steps in the paved court awak- 
ened me out of a deep sleep. Instinctively I could 
feel my friend stop at the sight of his darkened 
windows. The lock turned rustily in the down- 
stairs door, and he flew up the stairs three steps at 
a time. 

Rushing through the firelight straight to me, he 
whispered : '* I thought you had gone ! I — I 
couldn't have stood it if you had gone.'* 

The next moment he was kissing my hair, my 
eyes, my lips. His slim hands went down the long 
lines of my body. I didn't speak, I didn't move, 
but I watched him with my. eyes and with every 
nerve in my body. Surely he was not in love with 
me, though there had been a growing tenderness in 
his attitude. Surely I was not in love with him. 
His kisses were not half so sweet as my husband's. 
Utterly detached, I decided that this was the sort of 
thing that men discussed in undertones with each 
other. Well, if men were not degraded by it, why 
should women be? ... I closed my eyes and gave 
myself up to his wave of passion. 



XXI 

The first thing that surprised me when I opened 
my eyes in the morning was that the heavens had not 
struck me dead with lightning, and a moment later, 
in a luminous flash, I understood Bubbles and fem- 
inism ! 

As I came out into the morning sunlight and 
walked up Sixth Avenue, there was no scarlet letter 
on my bosom, but an exquisite cluster of orchids and 
lilies of the valley. And the beauty of all the world, 
so long hidden from my understanding, became a 
part of my very being. 

There was beauty in the skies and in the cracked 
pavements, in the trees and in the dusty streets. I 
peeped into the little Jewish graveyard behind the 
French pastry shop and saw beauty there. The old 
brick walls and the brown stone houses had a mellow 
beauty of their own. Beauty, beauty everywhere! 
Not beauty that can be given one from the outside 
world, but that wells up, trembling and passionate, 
from within. 

How dull I must have seemed to Harold when he 
pointed out the treasures of his art collection! A 
bit of lavender Venetian glass swam before my eyes. 
Now I understood why he always placed it where it 
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would meet his gaze when he looked up from his 
work. It was a different language, this language of 
beauty, and now I knew its mystic alphabet. I could 
speak the language of beauty! The language of all 
men ! The language of freedom ! Not the freedom 
of regrettable accident, but the freedom of carefully 
calculated intent ! 

I liked myself for the first time in my life, and 
how foolishly young I felt! Youth must mean just 
that — to thrill and go on thrilling. At last I knew 
there was a cure for old age. Old age need only 
have adventure, and it would be young age again. 

There was not the slightest feeling in me of dis- 
loyalty to my husband. How can one be disloyal to 
a beloved? One cannot. That part of one that a 
beloved inspires is sacred to him. Anything else is 
quite separate and aside. 

I looked back over all the unfaithful husbands 
that I had known, and developed a sort of sympathy 
for them. Even Professor Kremer probably loved 
his blue-nosed wife — as much, anyway, as a blue 
nose could be loved. 

All day I wandered about the shop's with a deli- 
cious sense of the goodness of the world, and when 
I met my writer friend for dinner, he too was radi- 
ant, but as impersonal as when he had commanded 
me to take that walking trip in Connecticut. He 
made me realize that the night had been forgotten 
unless I cared to revive the memory, and I never 
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did. We have tacitly avoided spoiling a perfect 
thing. We have dined together in Patchin Place, 
we have laughed together, we have motored to- 
gether with never any further intimacy than a big 
hand-shake and a sudden sparkle from my eyes to 
his. 

But all through the newness of my existence one 
question bit persistently into my brain. My father's 
sweet sister, Aunt Caroline, had found complete 
happiness in her husband and children, and if such 
a charming and beautiful creature as she could smile 
through twenty years of marriage, then there must 
be something to say for old-fashioned faithfulness. 

But, after all. Aunt Caroline was not an average 
person. She was a saint. As a little girl I was 
sure I saw a halo hovering over her head when she 
nursed Philomene, and I wondered why God didn't 
take her right upstairs with Him. She was a 
madonna, all white and glowing. 

Perhaps she loved her four walls because Uncle 
had been so charming. Perhaps delight in her large 
family had been adventure enough. Perhaps — oh, 
perhaps — I didn't know why she had been content. 
Some day I would devote time to the subject and 
find out. My own life was too full of theaters and 
lectures and funny little restaurants to bother about 
Aunt Caroline. 

Early in the spring, when the air was so good 
that it lifted one right up on one's toes, I went to a 
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little club to hear an Irishman talk on England and 
feminism. Dear, charming fellow, he was sure that 
a woman's place was the kitchen and her most be- 
coming jewelry a bunch of keys. He told, with lov- 
ing tears in his eyes, about his mother, who had not 
left their house in twenty years. That was woman- 
liness of the right sort. Womanliness had been the 
past of the gentler sex, and womanliness would be 
its future. He had all the old things at his tongue's 
tip: "Woman is the most perfect work of God. 
Show me a great man and I'll show you a great 
mother ; she shall stay on the pedestal where we have 
placed her." 

And then he grew hard, and, with a great show 
of temper, told about this new creature that had 
arisen in the British Isles. How she went about in 
men's hats, demanding what she called rights, and, 
if she married at all, bearing no children and eating 
her meals in restaurants. H«e was sure that if some 
one did not forcibly stop this avalanche of insanity 
the downfall of the world would follow. 

He talked charmingly, but on the wrong side of 
the question. His dominance was fascinating. 
He was so wrong and so fiercely determined to set 
the world right. 

I longed to talk with him about love and adven- 
ture. I felt like calling across to him : " Hello, Mr. 
Irishman ! Come over here by me and I'll tell you 
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how I've pitched my tent in masculine territories! 
You might as well bow your head and bend your 
knees, Mr. Irishman, because if I have done it, 
millions of my sisters will do the same, and Tve a 
sneaking notion that millions of them have been 
doing the same since the upward fall of man in the 
Garden of Eden." 

I caught his eye and he bridled suddenly as 
though he had got my message. Later, a dozen of 
us carried him off to an Italian restaurant, and quite 
as though he knew I wanted him he took the chair 
next to mine. His laughter was loud, but so frank 
and fresh that it didn't irritate one's nerves. The 
black coat and gray trousers that he wore were fault- 
less, and the red carnation in his buttonhole matched 
the red in his Irish cheeks. 

He buttered my bread and told me how much 
American women interested him. Sentimentally he 
talked of the spiritual wonders that we might accom- 
pHsh if we only remained at home and guided our 
men in the way they ought to go. 

I told him that he was a challenge to any woman, 
and that we Americans would have to keep a tight 
hold on our cause and shut our eyes against his 
charms, if we would not stumble. 

All evening long, no matter how many people 
dragged him away from me, he managed to come 
back the moment he could. 
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We held hands unusually long at parting, and he 
stood by my car and petted the mud guard in a 
hesitating way. 

" If you're really so fond of this little car I'll call 
for you to-morrow and show you how nicely it 
runs." 

'* Will you ? " he said, his blue eyes letting out 
little splinters of steel. 



XXII 

The next evening, in my book-lined living-room, 
where amber lamps competed in seductiveness with 
flaming logs on the open grate, the Irishman and I 
glided from crumpets and tea into supper, that was 
brought to us there before the fire. At intervals he 
got up, picked out volumes that allured him, and left 
them strewn about, dull spots on the faded blue 
upholstery. 

There was an unstudied indifference about his 
movements ; lapses into dreaminess that left me out 
of the picture. Then, remembering suddenly, he 
would laugh and tell me in a charming manner of 
old Ireland; of his coming to America on a secret 
mission that, with the slightest inducement on my 
part, would have been secret no longer. 

There was a nervous twitch in his lips; a grave 
sweetness about him that awakened the mother in 
me. What was the trouble with him? Was he 
unhappy? What could be his secret history? If I 
were to convert him to feminism I must know these 
things and more. 

" You're married, of course, Mr. Camahan — all 

Irishmen are wed in their cribs." 

He jumped up, and, putting two more logs &n the 
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fire, poked viciously at the coals. Little rockets of 
flame shot into the blackness above. Some heavy 
lumps of soot, loosened by the flare, fell cut in a 
fan at his feet. 

" Your chimney needs cleaning ! " he said. " You 
should light one of those little explosive things we 
use in Ireland. They bring all this sort of nuisance 
down without irritating one at irregular intervals." 

I smiled up at him and said : " You get me one 
and we'll explode it together." 

" You Americans carry explosives about with 
you all the time in the shape of questions. I say, 
what impertinence to ask a stranger if he's married 
or not ! " 

" I was merely making conversation, but, of 
course, you're married, and most unsatisfactorily, or 
you wouldn't feel the way you do about women. I 
always judge a man's wife by his views on suffrage.'* 

'' My wife's dead." 

I jumped suddenly. It really was a pleasant 
shock. What I mean is that charming men's wives 
are a nuisance, and if they have to be dead, and 
nobody killed them — well then, frankly, I'm glad 
it's over. 

" Sorry," I said. 

We sat silent for a long time. He leaned for- 
ward, his elbows on his knees, his chin resting in his 
cupped hands. Across his face moved the shadows 
of unspeakable sadness. 
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At last he looked up at me and said : " She's died 
since I came to America. Insane asylum and all 
that. Four little giris left. All with my mother, 
and I haven't acted decently towards them. They 
need money — my mother needs money, and I 
haven't sent it. Haven't had it to send." 

" Do you know, Mr. Camahan, I thought you 
were rich." 

" Rich ! " His lips curled unpleasantly. " Rich ? 
I live by my wits. I came across the pond on a 
big fake scheme and it's falling through. I've writ- 
ten a little about the Irish question for your news- 
papers, talked for old ladies' knitting societies, and 
there's a certain rich American who has been ex- 
cessively generous — has to be; I know too much 
about him. Rich ! " 

" Are you in any urgent need, Mr. Camahan? I 
haven't much — I — I haven't much, but if I could 
tide you over — that is " 

" You'd be a brick if you'd let me have fifty." 

I went to my desk and made out a check. He 
stuffed it hurriedly into his pocket, looking all about 
the room as though he feared some one might see 
him. Again I had that motherly and sorry feeling 
for him. 

After I gave him that money his tongue loosened. 
A weight seemed lifted from his forehead. He flat- 
tered me. He told me that my room with the old 
books and the amber lamps was nearer Ireland than 
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anything he had seen in America, and asked if he 
might come out there to rest whenever he chose, even 
if I were out. 

I assured him Fd always be in when he came. 

The maid brought French pastry, coffee, and 
liqueurs. 

" My wife, you see, was rather good-looking, and 
had some money. My people have always been 
poor. God, how I hate poverty! Tve tried every 
crooked way and every straight way to make money, 
but I can't do it. I even tried the stage, but when I 
saw myself in Hamlet's clothes, I rebelled. Do you 
know, rd commit any crime that would make me 
financially secure. My wife? Yes, my wife 
wanted the parson's permission and I wanted money, 
so the thing was arranged. We had four little 
girls. My wife was a good woman, but she bored 
me to tears. She used to awaken me in the middle 
of the night and ask if I still loved her. If I was 
dull with sleep she'd accuse me of being untrue to 
her." 

'* And were you untrue to her ? " 

" Not till she reminded me that I could be." He 
got up and stumped about the room as he talked. 
" I used to dress in the middle of the night and fly 
to my club for a little sleep. If she was still amor- 
ous when I returned, I'd take the train somewhere 
— anywhere, and she'd follow me all over Ireland 
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without even a traveling kit, and look like Old Harry 
when she found me/' 

"And her money — what did you do with her 
money?" 

" That's none of your concern ! " he snapped, 
throwing himself down on the divan and closing his 
eyes. Then, from some sorrowful place way back 
in his throat, he murmured: "If Td just had a 
woman like you." 

" You'd have driven her crazy, too," I answered. 

He came over and put his hands heavily on my 
shoulders. " From the very first moment I saw 
your face I knew you were the one woman. I must 
have you to talk to, to tell everything to, to love ! " 
He pressed his cheek against mine. 

I pushed him down in the chair opposite me. 
" I'm married, Mr. Carnahan ! " 

" That means nothing to me. Divorces are easy 
as whittling sticks over here — I love you." 

Again he attempted to rise, but I pushed him 
gently back. 

"If you fall in love so easily, you must have said 
that to many women." 

" Never meant it till now ! " He sat back in his 
chair, sulking and biting his finger-nails. 

" And how about this feminism and freedom that 
you so hate? I've recently become one of those 
persons, you know." 
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" Doesn't in the least apply to love." 

" You're not very honest, Mr. Camahan." 

" I didn't say I was, did I ? May I use your 
'phone?" 

I smiled at his irrelevancy, and pointed to my 
desk at the opposite end of the room. 

He ran his fingers through his thick golden hair. 
His conversation was with some one who knew 
about things financially important. During the eve- 
ning he rang up two other people with Plaza ex- 
changes, and the conversation was about the same. 
When was it best to invest ? Were they sure about 
the tip and how much money it would take? His 
sweetly modulated words were always interspersed 
with boisterous laughter. 

As the evening wore on, he seemed to forget that 
he had asked me to marry him, and talked again 
about money and the urgent need of it. I watched 
him with the same interest that one studies a drop 
of ditch-water under a microscope. At one o'clock 
he suggested that if it weren't too much bother he'd 
like to be put up for the night. 

He slept in the boys' room in my husband's 
pajamas, and in the morning, after splashing aibout 
in the bathroom till it looked like a lake, ordered 
bacon and eggs, fruit, toast, and coffee from the 
cook as though he had paid for the comer-stone of 
the building. 

The utter audacity of the man amused me more 
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than anything I had ever encountered in my life. 
He lingered about over the papers, leaving little 
mounds of cigarette ashes at every stage of his 
progress. Then, finishing suddenly, he went off in 
my car, calling back carelessly that he'd rtm it out 
again in the evening. 

I have often tried to remember just what my feel- 
ings were concerning him. I think I was amused 
and a little angry that we Americans permit for- 
eigners to do such things to us. We would never 
countenance it in our own people. Is it because 
foreigners, especially Britishers, commit social 
crimes with such grace that, lost in admiration for 
their technique, we overlook the crime itself ? Tm 
sure I do not know, but all day I went about making 
up little speeches that I should recite to him in the 
evening. I would tell him that he was selfish and 
rude and childish, and that he'd have to grow up if 
he wished to be my friend. And then I thought of 
his dead wife and his four little girls, and of his 
mother who was in need of money that he did not 
send to her, and I grew so angry that I decided to 
have the maid meet him at the door when he re- 
turned and tell him I was not at home. 

And then it occurred to me that he might not 
return. Hadn't he told me himself that he was an 
adventurer? He would sell my car, use the money 
for speculating, and never even apologize for it. 
Oh, yes, he would apologize for it. He would write 
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in his perfectly sweet childish manner that he needed 
the money, and that he knew I wouldn't care, as all 
Americans have more wealth than they know how 
to use. I was just on the verge of calling up Police 
Headquarters when Mr. Camahan ran the car into 
the side yard, and, taking a handbag out of it, came 
into the house, went straight to the room he had 
occupied the night before, and put on his house 
slippers. 

I felt helpless and embarrassed, as I had not asked 
him to remain ; but he was quite indifferent concern- 
ing such formalities, and welcomed himself to every 
nook and comer of my home. 

" I say, my dear,'* he said, rising as I came toward 
him, " I did have a jolly day in town. Called on 
some of those rich ones in the car, and you've no idea 
what an impression it made. Got a tip straight 
away and invested that fifty, and now Fve got two 
hundred and fifty. If I had some money right now 
I could make an awful wad of it, as you say over 
here." 

On the table was the most heavenly bunch of 
lilies of the valley that I had ever seen. It was like 
a bridal bouquet. It left me speechless. How 
could I say what I had planned, with those flowers 
between us? I could not. It would have to come 
after dinner and before he settled himself for the 
night. 

But after dinner he gave me a five-pound box of 
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Page and Shaw candy with the fifty dollars that I 
had lent him on the day before. He sat for a long 
time reading his papers, and then laying them aside, 
looked at me with his blue eyes twinkling. 

" Nice, this, isn't it ? " he said. 

And like a weakling, I answered : " Yes, awf uUy,*' 
when what I meant to say was : ** Your last tram 
will be leaving soon, and if you don't get it you'll 
have to take the one o'clock train." 

He opened the box of candy that I had not 
touched, and within five minutes had eaten a dozen 
pieces. 

"You don't like sweets?" he asked, and I an- 
swered : " Oh, yes, I like sweets," and took a choc- 
olate from the little top layer. 

It melted in my fingers as I sat there. What was 
the matter with me that I could not speak for my- 
self? Mr. Camahan got up and began to pace 
about the room. Suddenly he stopped before me, 
pressed my face between his two hands, and kissing 
my lips hurriedly, went up to his room and banged 
the door. 

A chill swept through me, and I rubbed my lips 
with my handkerchief. Somehow I felt all tangled 
up, and the picture of Trilby and Svengali came 
before my eyes. It was absurd, the whole thing 
was absurd. I should never have challenged him 
on that first evening. I should have let him go his 
Irish ways alone. I confessed to myself that I had 
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tried to attract him; I had followed him about, 
though he thought he was following me. I stood up 
and shook my shoulders as though I were getting 
rid of the thought of him, and at that very moment 
a solution came. I would close the house and go 
to visit my sweet Aunt Caroline in Chicago. Peace 
would be there in that house of motherly love. 

I went upstairs and packed my traveling bag. 
The sight of its bulging sides gave me a certain 
sense of security, made me feel that I was already 
under Aunt Caroline's roof. It would be nice after 
all the years to go back to Chicago. I had never 
wanted to go before. 

I went to bed and slept as soundly as though God 
Himself were stationed at my door. In the morn- 
ing, as I came out of my room, Mr. Camahan met 
me at the head of the stairs with a bunch of dis- 
orderly papers in his hand. 

" I say, dear, can you type? " he asked. 

I told him that I could. 

" Is there a typewriter in the house ? " 

" Yes," I answered, pointing to my husband's 
study. " It's over in the far corner." 

He waved aside my hand, saying : " Never mind, 
I don't want to type — makes me beastly nervous. 
You can do this for me while I'm in town." 



XXIII 

Mr. Carnahan went to town again in my car, 
and all morning I sat at the typewriter, making a 
neat copy of the article he had written for The 
Times. It was a very well written article, or at 
least it sounded so to me with so many names of 
prime ministers and kings and dukes, mentioned with 
the glibness of the British tongue. 

I finished the manuscript and put it on the table 
in his room, realizing with a certain stab of con- 
science that I was thinking of that room as his. 

I unpacked my bag and put the things away in 
the wardrobe. For the rest of the day I sat brood- 
ing before the living-room fire, wondering why it was 
that some people's lives ran along smoothly while 
others' went bumping like an old-fashioned buck- 
board over a corduroy road. 

A letter came from Aunt Caroline — bless her! 
The very writing on the paper was full and rounded 
and wholesome. 

What would she think of me entertaining a 
strange and thoroughly dishonest Irishman in my 
house while Harold was away in Mexico ? I longed 
to rest my head on her saft, rounded shoulder and 
have her imtangle the spider's web that I had got 
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myself into. But she would never tmderstand. 
Perhaps no one would ever understand, and, feeling 
forlorn and utterly alone, I leaned my head on the 
arm of the chair and wept until I was comforted. 
Then I arose and set the little table before the fire 
for dinner. 

I don't know why I set the table for two ; I don't 
know why I typed his manuscript; I don't know 
why I didn't defend myself — perhaps because I 
knew that I couldn't. 



XXIV 

" My darling, our love shall have royal purple for 
its background. My darling, your husband shall 
get an American divorce while I hide you away in 
a little Irish fishing village with my mother and the 
four chubby maidens to keep you happy. My dar- 
ling, with you at my side I shall be Prime Minister ! 
My darling ! " 
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And then madness overtook me, and I understood 
the glow that some women wear all their lives — the 
glow of passion. 

I want to tell if I can how that glow was awak- 
ened in me. Craziness, if the embittered ones must 
call it that. I want to tell all women who mourn- 
fully ask themselves, " Is this all ? " that it is not all ! 

Words! Words! Come to me out of the gold 
of my emotions! More and more colorful words, 
that I may paint the majesty of my love for the 
understanding of all other women's souls. I long 
to say gloriously what nobody ever has said. And 
if anyone, out of the perverseness of his own dis- 
satisfaction, shall call me low or bestial, my heart 
will break. 

Yes, I had known passion before — passion that 
was over and forgotten, and that didn't matter in 
the larger scheme of living. I had talked about it 
to other women, and they had known it too — a 
thing that didn't matter in the larger scheme of 
their living. 

The stupidity of men! The utter inefficiency of 

men in this world gone mad with efficiency! Why 
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doesn't anybody know? Why doesn't anybody 
teach ? 

The old Greeks knew! But that was long ago, 
and weren't they half-gods? 

At noon came a tiger lily for my bosom. Every 
breath of my being leapt even toward the perfume 
of his flowers. At five, in some quiet place for 
tea, the glory of his eyes shone in mine. 

Dresses! I had dresses all of tulle! I wanted 
to look like spring for him ! I wanted to be sixteen 
and a virgin for him ! I was a virgin for him ! 

Theaters, the Ritz, and dancing! They are all a 
part of love. Doesn't everybody know that theaters, 
the Ritz, and dancing are all a part of love? Of 
course not! Nobody ever suspected it, unless, per- 
haps, a betrothed pair, all aglow and still unsatisfied, 
hovering about the border of things. 

A swift glide home in a closed limousine. But 
the money? Those things take money! How 
laughable! As if love cared anything for money! 
Love would murder for a swift glide home in a 
closed limousine! 

A sudden embrace inside one's own door, and then 
a tingling quietness before the open fire. A quiet- 
ness so fraught with intensity that the human frame 
is almost destroyed with so much magnificence. A 
passionate timidity that comes every night, even if 
there are a million nights in the year, and every one 
of them spent in the arms of the beloved. 
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The touch of fingers that envelop like mist 
Quivering eyelids nesting butterfly kisses. Lips 
aching lips that offer and refuse. Limbs, throat 
breasts that melt into the one they tell of in the hoI> 
book. Waiting, waiting, waiting, until the spirit oJ 
creation rises in a white flame to heaven. 

Silence, silvery silence. Fingers intertwining fin- 
gers. Heart singing tunefully against heart. Eyes 
wide with the beauty of living. Peace that passes 
all understanding. 

Unvanquished army of the mothers of men I 
How few of you have known! 



XXVI 

My life dissolved. I closed my house in New 
Rochelle and came in town to a little third floor in 
Gramercy Square, . . . and there fear crept in and 
dealt me a staggering blow. 

Something was wrong with Clarence Camahan. 
Something wrong, deep down where my love could 
not reach — where he would not permit my love to 
reach. When he was with me he was fatigued and 
white. He held me against him with rigid arms, 
and his hands, as they smoothed back my hair, were 
trembling and cold. When he was away from me I 
remained a prisoner, chained to the telephone so 
that I might be ready if the need should come. 

I could not make him talk, and his silences almost 
drove me to madness. In my heart I feared that he 
had committed some crime — some terrible thing 
for money. Hadn't he told me that he would mur- 
der for enough money to make him comfortable 
for the rest of his life? I saw him disgraced. In 
prison. I saw myself, as the years went by, grow- 
ing old with the futility of trying to help him. 

I was sure that he had forged, or stolen, or 
cheated at cards. I was sure of everything but the 
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real thing that was breaking him. Over and over 
he would whisper : " Kiss me, dear. Tell me you 
love me better than anything on earth. Tell me 
that nothing will ever change your love for me." 

And then he came home one night and said: 
'* Setchen, dear, there is a woman who wants to buy 
me. A woman with millions and millions of dollars 
to spend. Millions and millions more than I could 
ever imagine, even if all the pencils in Christendom 
were brought in to help me figure." And then he 
hid his face in his hands as he added : " And I can- 
not face giving it up." 

A great sorrow lifted from my heart. He had 
not forged nor cheated nor murdered yet. He was 
only tempted. I could and I would save him. I 
kissed his hair and his eyes with all the gladness that 
was in me. I even laughed a little. 

" You must face it, darling," I whispered. " You 
must go to work — really work. I know how, and 
ril help you." 

" Oh, I can't earn money," he moaned. " I never 
could ; Fm too impatient — and yet I must have it. 
God ! I must have it ! " 

He pulled from his pocket diamond studs and 
cuff-links and threw them on the table. *' There ! 
She gave me those to-night. I don't give a conti- 
nental for them, excepting that when I come in to 
dinner they mean two thousand dollars to the other 
people there ! " 
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He pulled away from me and paced the floor. 
" Fve got to have her damned money ! I want it 
for you as well as for myself. I've been degraded 
all my life by poverty, and this is my one chance 
out. rU make the old fool give me money and leave 
me free ! Trust me, darling ! I told you long ago 
that Fm an adventurer ! " 

He pulled out of another pocket a check for 
twenty-five thousand dollars and threw it in my lap. 
" There's her first donation. I'm to pay my debts 
with that ; but I'll not do it ! I'll keep it f " 

" You must give it back to her." 

"I won't!" 

" Then you must pay your debts with it ! " 

"I won't!" 
Then you don't want to be honest ? " 
You don't have to be when you have money. 
Leave honesty to damned paupers ! " 

And then his mood changed, and he sat down 
beside me and drew me close to him. He looked 
like a little boy explaining about a pirates' den in a 
nearby field as he said in a whisper : 

" It's all the fault of that red-headed match- 
maker, Mrs. Kessel, who introduced us. You see 
the old girl with the money is tired of not spending 
it, and the red-head promised to get her some one 
who would marry her and take her about every- 
where, and immediately she thought of me. I've 
been meeting her a lot in those rich houses up town 
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that give me all the tips on how to make money. 
The red-head is an adventuress herself, and she 
speaks my language even if she does live on Fifth 
Avenue and own one of the most respectable hus- 
bands in New York. Many a drunken artist has 
put her out of his studio, and she knows I know it 
because I saw it done once. Now, she talked the old 
girl with the money into marrying me, and I talked 
the old girl with the money out of marriage, and also 
out of the money. She heard the sad story of my 
life, and I promised to be a son to her and take her 
everywhere in the world if she*d put me up in busi- 
ness or something. She was just signing a check 
for seventy-five thousand dollars — and, darling, it 
was the most beautiful picture Fd ever seen in my 
life — when red-read came in for tea and interrupted 
us." He kissed my ear, and added : " Well, I came 
away with the twenty-five, anyhow." 

" And if you want any more you'll have to marry 
her?" 

" Right you are, old dear, but we won't worry 
about that till the twenty-five is gone." 

I could not move myself away from his arms. 
He was a rotter, a thief who had misused his wife's 
money and then killed her. He was now ready to 
misuse another woman's money and then kill her, 
and perhaps me. And yet none of it mattered. In 
great waves of horror I loved him, anyway. 

He kissed me and went away into the night. I 
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did not move until the visiting maid came to put the 
flat in order the next morning at eleven. She laid 
the papers in my lap, and there on the front page was 
Clarence Carnahan's picture beside that of his new 
wife. 

The headlines ran along in the usual American 
fashion : " Prominent Irish politician marries Con- 
necticut widow with sixty million dollars. The 
ceremony took place yesterday at the home of the 
famous society queen, Mrs. McCroty Kessel." 

Quietly I bathed and dressed myself and walked 
up Fifth Avenue to Mrs. Kessel's address. Like 
a book-agent I stuck my toe across the door-step as 
the maid assured me that her mistress was out. A 
medley of children's voices echoed from wall to wall 
as I pushed my way in, determined to wait. Mrs. 
Kessel rushed in and issued a lot of orders before 
the maid could tell her of my presence. 

I'm sure that when she heard all I had to say 
she felt fear for the first time in her mussy career. 
She started by sneering, "Oh, I suppose you're a 
little blackmailer ! '* but my dignity froze her into 
terror. I assured her that the story in the evening 
papers would be of more interest to the public than 
Mr. Carnahan's marriage. 

A by-word in a dozen New York studios, she had 
managed to keep out of the papers except when she 
gave money to charity or took tea with one of the 
obscure Vanderbilts. That news went in through 
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her press agent, and was paid for at space rates. 

In my utter agony I wanted to ruin her and Clar- 
ence Carnahan, and most of all I wanted utterly to 
destroy myself. 

Then four little girls dashed through the room, 
and I burst into tears. " Those are Clarence's chil- 
dren ! " I cried. " Those are his children ! We 
cabled for those children to come to me ! They were 
not for her ! You stole those children from me ! " 

Mrs. Kessel put her arms about me and drew me 
close to her. She was frightened. She had meddled 
once too often, and I should like to think that just 
for one moment some little spark of reality and love 
and pity came into her soul. 

She was dead white under her rouge as I tore 
myself away from her and rushed out into the 
street. 

I stumbled back to Gramercy Square, and when I 
reached my apartment Clarence was there. He had 
let himself in with what he called the sacred key. 

With tears streaming down his face, he took me in 
his arms. " It's done, dear, now the best thing is to 
plan for the future. It shall not make any differ- 
ence in our lives. Money! Money! Money! 
Fve got enough signed over to me already to give 
twenty little darlings everything in this glorious 
world.'' 

I told him that I was going to have a child, and 
then like a maniac I buried my hands in his blond 
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hair and nearly tore it from his scalp, screaming : " I 
could kill you ! I could kill you ! " 

He crept away from my house like a prowling 
animal. 

At six o'clock I was on my way to Chicago. I 
wanted my father's sweet sister, Aunt Caroline. I 
would tell her everything — she was holier than any 
priest — and then kill myself. There was no longer 
any misery in my heart. I was merely tired with 
the sullen finality of life. 

Everything in the world was wrong. My first 
marriage had been wrong. Adventuring was wrong 
because it had proven itself wrong. Yet still I felt 
no especial part in the wickedness of things. It was 
the world that felt wicked to me, but as for myself, 
I knew myself to be good — still good. 

I wanted to tell Aunt Caroline because she had 
never touched any of the things that I had suffered. 
She had never had even a death in her little family. 
Most probably her children had never had so much 
as a cold. Perfection filled her life and permeated 
the smallest details of her surroundings. 

I was no longer interested in the great wAy of life. 
I only wanted the comfort of Aunt Caroline's arms, 
and then after that, death and silence forever. 
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My train rushed past a country graveyard where 
a woman was putting flowers on a green mound. I 
laughed outright at her silliness and the silliness of 
graveyards. Why not dig a great hole in each vil- 
lage and dump us in, head first? Authorities did 
this with other refuse. 

In my imagination I saw the hole. All the bodies 
were standing on their heads — stiff ! It was very 
ridiculous. It made me laugh again. 

Then the engineer blew a shrill whistle, somebody 
screamed, and the train jerked to a stop. We had 
run over a woman carrying a baby, and they were 
both red jelly. I got out and looked at them. How 
funny! One of the woman's eyes was out on her 
cheek and the other was nowhere to be found. I 
could see her ghost, when the night came down, pick- 
ing about the grass and dried weeds in an effort to 
recover it. Perhaps it would never be found, and 
all the way to eternity other ghosts would be asking 
her ghost about its missing eye. 

The conductor took my name and made me fill out 

a legal form. What a good joke on him! When 

they called me to testify, I should be down in the 

black hole in my village, stiff, on my head t 
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XXVIII 

The very doorway of sweet Aunt Caroline's 
house was white and pure and welcoming. There 
were two fluted columns with Doric tops, and over 
the whole a fan of glass. At all the windows there 
was white mull, soft and virginal. 

1 had sent no telegram, and now, standing there 
in all my lifelessness before the sacredest home in 
the universe, I could not find courage to lift the 
knocker. 

I've no idea how long I stood there, like a melting 
snow-man, when some one opened the door. The 
film of dying was already over my eyes as I sank 
helplessly to the boards of the veranda. 

It was warm and comforting when I awakened on 
the long couch before the fire with sweet Aunt Caro- 
line at my side, knitting quietly. 

Tears of exhaustion rolled down my cheeks as I 
looked at her, and I knew that it would have been 
far better had I remained away. I could never tell 
her the truth. It would be cruel to soil her purity 
with the ugliness of earth. The horror should have 
ended in New York. 

Aiuit Caroline looked at me. " Well, dearest, 
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you've had a nice long sleep, and now some tea with 
a little rum will bring the springtime back to your 
face." 

She kissed me ever so lightly on the forehead, 
straightened my pillows in a caressing way, and left 
me alone. It was all very well for her to kiss me, 
but would she kiss me if she knew how I had 
stumbled? Not that she would drive me away — 
she was not that sort of pure woman — but she 
would feed me and nurse me, and perhaps want to 
pray a little with me. I didn't feel like praying. I 
didn't feel like anything. My soul was dead, and 
after I had fired that little revolver that lay in the 
corner of my bag the rest of me would be dead too. 

A quiet servant — Aunt Caroline's servants were 
always quiet — set the tea before the fire and dis- 
appeared. Aunt Caroline stirred a good mixture 
for me, remembering how I always took it. Then 
she bolstered me to a sitting position, and put the 
steaming cup in my hands. 

The rum sent a delicious tingle through my cold 
body. I was surprised that I could feel anything. 
I certainly hadn't intended to feel delicious. 

*' Now, Setchen, dear, tell Aunt Caroline all about 
it." 

" I'm going to die," I said simply. 

" So are we all, dear, but the custom is to put it 
off as long as possible." 

" I don't want to put it off." 
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"Of course, dear, that's your own affair. But 
I've always held that if every prospective suicide 
could talk to an understanding person there would 
be fewer tragedies." 

I felt my voice rising to a high pitch as I said: 
" That's it ! But nobody is understanding. No- 
body who hasn't gone through hell knows anything 
about comforting any one else." 

Aunt Caroline kept on with her knitting, and 
said : " But I've gone through every sort of hell, dear. 
Don't you think every one has? " 

I laughed. It was so absurd for this sweet, satis- 
fied mother-thing, with her six children and her 
lover-husband, to talk about hell. Suddenly I put 
my cup down and looked at her. 

" Aunt Caroline, I love a man who isn't my hus- 
band, and he has married an old woman for her 
money, and I'm going to have his baby." 

Aunt Caroline never dropped a stitch. She did 
not even look up as she murmured : " Tell me more, 
dear. Perhaps I can help you." 

I thought I was losing my mind. How could she 
be so calm about it all? I had never hoped for 
sympathy. I only wanted to imburden myself, and 
here she was, talking about helping me. I stared 
blankly. 

She looked up at me, smiling. "Cat got its 
tongue?" 

"Aunt Caroline," I exclaimed hoarsely, feeling 
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that for some strange reason she had not understood 
me at all, " I have lived with a man who isn't my 
husband, and Fm going to have his baby." 

She changed her needles deftly, her plump hands 
moving in their soft, motherly fashion. " Dear- 
est," she said, her eyes still on the movement of her 
needles, "many women have lived with men who 
aren't their husbands; and as for having babies — 
well, isn't that what we're here for? " 

She looked up at last, and I saw that her eyes 
were moist. 

I knew that she was making the supreme effort of 
her cloistered life. She was determined to prove 
that no suffering human being would be turned away 
from her arms. It was the very crown of her sanc- 
tity — a message, through her, from the Lord 
Christ. 

I stumbled back over the whole thing. I told her 
every emotion that I had experienced since my babies 
died. I left nothing unsaid. There was a rugged 
joy in laying myself bare. Then I stood up free! 
I put my hands on her shoulders and kissed her, 
saying : 

" And, do you know. Aunt Caroline, through it 
all I have never felt low or wicked, I have never 
felt impure." 

"Of course you haven't, darling." 

" Don't you think me wicked, Aimt Caroline ? " 

She put her knitting in a soft silk bag and gently 
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pressed me back to the couch. Smoothing me out 
again on the fluffed-up pillows, she seated herself up 
close in the curve that my body made. 

" Child," she said, " do I think the infant wicked 
who puts his little hand into a candle flame?" 

« But " 

" Do I think the moth wicked that beats its silly 
little head out against a lamp-chimney ? " 

" But, Aunt Caroline, we are thinking human 
beings " 

" What conceit ! Did you want to do what you 
did?" 

** I don't exactly know " I faltered. 

"Of course you didn't. The baby doesn't want 
to bum its hand ; the moth doesn't want to beat its 
head out. No living thing does what it wants to do. 
It does what it has to do. We all do what we have 
to do. Have you ever heard people say that if they 
had their lives to live over again they wouldn't do 
such or such a thing? They are fools, for they 
would do the same again. It's inescapable. If I 
had my life to live over again — 



» 

" Your life, Aunt Caroline? " I protested. 
" I did what I had to do." 



"You — Aunt Caroline!" 

She smiled at the wide, puzzled eyes I turned up 
to her. Her soft hands caught one of mine and 
caressed it. 

*' Setchen, dearest," she said, *' you know that I 
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married when I was very young, and have always 
been devoted to my husband. In what is called a 
successful marriage, one is always hunting and the 
other is satisfied. My husband hunted almost from 
the first, poor dear. I've often thought the only 
inspiration for a good man is a bad woman. Most 
marriages are successful because the woman waots 
no liberty and the man takes liberty. 

" Now, a successful marriage is quite different 
from a perfect marriage. In a perfect marriage 
both are hunting. When both love each other 
equally, it can only end with divorce. No roof is 
high enough to hold two lovers twenty- four hours 
a day and three hundred and sixty-five days a year. 

" There was another couple in our young set, and 
the husband told me what was going on outside my 
home. He didn't want to tell me ; he had a man's 
sense of honor — but he had to. You see he was 
in love with me. That same evening your uncle 
came home with a black bruise of guilt on his neck. 
I didn't cry, I didn't get hysterical, I didn't threaten 
divorce, like most women. Your uncle didn't watU 
to be unfaithful. He was much too fond of me, and 
I knew it. So I descended to a packing trunk in the 
basement and fished out some old-fashioned, high 
collars that would cover the mark. I confiscated all 
the low ones, and he's so absent-minded, bless his 
heart, that he never noticed. When the bruise had 
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disappeared, I put back the low collars and packed 
away the high ones for future use." 

"Aunt Caroline!"' 

" Then I fell in love with my friend's husband. 
I didn't want to. I wouldn't for anything in the 
world be married to any other husband than the one 
I have. Yet the other thing has gone on for twelve 
years." 

"Aunt Caroline!" 

" The whole conventional world is like that, dear- 
est. It doesn't TXHint to be. But there's not a bit of 
sense in making scandals. A little resignation, dear ; 
a little resignation and philosophy, and one has hus- 
band, lover, children, and the respect of society — a 
combination that makes life as smooth as the spin 
of this old earth of ours. After all, marriage is an 
affectation, but we must pretend that it's a perfectly 
natural thing. Imagine the moth protesting that it 
has a will and an aim of its own, and trying to show 
the way to the other little insects. Radicals are 
fools!" 

"Aunt Caroline!" 

"When you were getting your divorce from 
Samuel Stone I felt as though I ought to teach you 
the conventional thing — husband, lover, and all 
that. Samuel had been doing the usual thing for 
years. But across my good intentions came Bub- 
bles, with the fires of radicalism burning in her soul, 
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** There are lots of married people who don't have 
lovers and mistresses, but they are the dingy, un- 
happy ones that we take a pound of fruit cake to on 
Christmas Day. Nobody can teach any one the road 
to happiness — he must find it for himself. And 
it's all so smooth when one gets there, and such easy 
walking. Much simpler than getting divorces and 
having to go through the same old bore of marriage 
again and finding another lover." 

"Auntarolinel" 

" Now coming to your own case. There is noth- 
ing unusual about it, but several things rather fool- 
ish. The Irishman loves you and you love him. 
He now has plenty of money, without which noth- 
ing lasts, not even a concrete building. You want 
a child, and you are going to have one by the man 
you love. From your viewpoint he has treated you 
badly, but from that same viewpoint you have 
treated your husband worse. From my viewpoint, 
every one has treated every one else quite humanly. 
A poor fellow who has been a pauper all his life has 
sixty million dollars offered him, and you expect 
him to resist it. He couldn't. He deceived you up 
to the last because he was afraid you might make a 
scene, which you would have done. Now he asks 
you honorably to let things remain as they were, 
and you buy a pistol to shoot yourself. 

"You came to me at last because you thought 
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from my pinnacle of purity I would scourge you, 
and you wanted to be scourged. I do not scourge 
you, but hold you in my arms for comfort. 

'* I believe that all women's lives should be a sort 
of holy right, not so much to avenge our downtrod- 
den forerunners and to even things up, as to make 
of us, who are women, human beings like men. 

" A woman must always be willing to accept a 
jilting. Men are cast off every day of the world, 
and sometimes they take cyanide, but more often 
they move about and find somebody else. Love is 
so much a matter of geography, my dear. 

" It seems such a pity that so many old maids have 
lived their lives indecently when they might have 
had lovers. Even an ugly old maid can acquire an 
ugly old man. 

" I go along the streets laughing with life out of 
gratitude for all it has given me. I've been a faith- 
ful mother to my babies, and Fm sure I've never 
been unfaithful to my husband. How can one be 
unfaithful to the thing one loves in some one else? 
To ask for faithfulness to something one does not 
love is absurd." 

Aunt Caroline ? '* 
Yes, dear." 

Aunt Caroline, what would Uncle say if he knew 
all this?" 

" Being a thoroughly conventional man who has 
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loved Other men's wives all his life, his heart would 
probably be broken." 

** But my husband ! " I gasped. " How can I ever 
repair the wrong done there ? " 

" You have done quite the usual thing, my dear. 
This is no world for Puritans. Go to Mexico to 
see him. Let the baby be his — he's always wanted 
one, and men are such simple darlings. Everything 
that makes life worth the name is at your command. 
Wake up, dearest, and use your brains. Don't be 
a red-flag-flier. Truth won't go in the regular 
world. The regular world is a horrid place, but it's 
where most of us have to live. The laws were made 
by plain people who never had a chance. We good- 
looking ones must abide them. Every woman in 
my set is eminently respectable. There is not one 
divorcee among us. 

"Of course, it would be great fun being bom two 
hundred years from now, when all this marriage 
business will be pigeon-holed with other dark-age 
barbarisms. But I happen to be born now, and so 
do you. Gather up your wits and live your life. 
Live big and full. Laugh all you can — and love ! " 

*' Aunt Caroline!" 

" Women in their hearts have no respect for men. 
We love them, though, in spite of that — and need 
them. Babies are the real thrill, and men are the 
black earth in the rose garden. Come now, you're 
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tired and ill with all this excitement. Have a nice 
bath and another nap. To-night you start for 
Mexico.*' 
**AuntCaroUne!'' 



THE END 
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